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For the Register. 
THE LAPSE AND THE RECOVERY. 
' The doctrines oft80 Full ante? Redemp 


whom all communications, as well as let- 


the sentiment of wounded honor and pride. 
And when all this is done the work of actual 
redemption remains unaccomplished. The 
direct work is not yet commenced. No man is 
reconciled, forgiven and saved. In this theory, 
surely, there must be some material and great 
mistake. 

4. The doctrine of the Apostle Paal, in 
Romans v. does not coincide with the one now 
under consideration. According to the Apostle, 
the combat is not between God and Satan but 
between Christ and Adam. The latter derives 
his whole importance from the circumstance 
that he was the first man in point of time; the 
progenitor of the human race. He received his 
natore directly from his Createz, and by a con- 
stitotional law tranemits it to all iis descend- 
Nants. Thus he is their head and representative. 





tion "—said the late incomparable Robert Hall | He, being frail and mortal, transmitted frailty 


—‘ are the two cardinal pillars in the glorious 
And all theolo- 


temple of revealed religion.’ 


{ 


and mortality to all mankind. Thes in him 
they sin; and in him they die. Christ is the 





gians, reputed to be Orthodox, have endorsed | representative of the moral principle and spirit- 
this sentiment. These pillars have been made | ya) strength of homao nature. He developes 
mutually to support each other. Neither of | pi, principle and builds up the spiritual man. 


them could stand alone. 


The two pillars are counterparts. The good 
properties of the one stand in correspondence 
and contrast to the evil preperties of the other. 
The conception has been that what was lost by 


the lapse has been more than counterbalanced 
by che recovery ; all regret and complaint on 
account of the former have been removed and 
silenced by the consideration of the latter. 
Whatever has tasted harsh and bitter in the 
cup by Adam has been sweetened by that which 
came by Jesus Christ. 

We wish to make some examination of this 
subject. Our strong suspicion is, that much 
mistake and delusion have prevailed upon it. 
That in reality the two doctrines do not cor- 
respond to each other ; that there are parts in 
each which have no counterparts in its correl- 
ate ; that the discrepancies are numerous; that 
the perfect and countervailing contrast exists 
only in imagination. We take note of the fol- 
lowing as instances. 

1. -In the length of time occupied by each 
work respectively. The lapse is conceived of 
as having taken place suddenly and at once. 

* Sin that cursed thing which in one hoar; 
Spoiled six days-labor of Almighty God!’ 

The work of destruction was done quick and 
easy. In a short time and with little effort 
Satan poisoned the whole fountain of human 
existence. He vitiated man’s very nature to its 
core and made the taint hereditary and perpetu- 
al. Thus short, easy and effectual was the 
work of human ruin. 

N~t euch, haweses, the werk uf rodemptinn 
It was commenced many thousand years ago 
and is still in progress, but not yet completed. 
l\ proceeds on with greae tador and painful 
effort. Whata difference between the spread 
and facility of the one, the tardiness and diffi- 
culty of the other? 

‘By 
the fall all men lost communion with God.’ It 
involved ‘ the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the 
corruption of all human nature, the miseries of 
this life, death itself and the pains of hell for- 
ever.’ The fall poisoned the whole fountain of 
humanity. It made human sinfulness and 
ruin hereditary and perpetual. Such was the 
fall. And what must recovery be in order to 
countervail? It must, obviously, reverse the 
whole. It must undo what had been done. 
Where corruption had been brought in, it must 
bring back purity ; it must replace disease with 
health; misery with comfort; danger with 
safety; death with life. And has this been 
done? Do Orthodox protestants so understand 
and state the doctrine of redemption! 
far from it. According to them, the fountain 
which Satan poisoned remains to this day in all 
its malignity and corruption. God’s first work 
did not abide. It was soon subverted. But 
Satan’s work does abide. It is to-day what it 
was when Adam came out of Eden. God cre- 
ated man constitutionally good; Satan immedi- 
ately made him constitutionally bad ; and such 
it sul remains. The adversary could com- 
pletely undo God’s work ; but God cannot undo 
Vie adversary’s. The work of the latter is 


deep and thorough ; but the wark of the former 
is superficial and slight. 


2. In respect to depth and entireness. 


The fall was wide, 
unlimited and universal; the recovery is nar- 
row, limited and partial. Read President Ed- 
ward’s popular book, ‘The History of Re- 
demption.’ According to the representation in 
that celebrated work, which is the greatest 
combatant, God or Satan? Which accomplishes 
most! Which of them is xt that has only his 
thousands while the other has his tens of thou- 
sands! Does the doctrine of redemption really 
correspond with that of the fall? Can it, with 
propriety, be called redemption? Is man actu- 
ally redeemed! Is he restored to his primisive 
purity and happiness? And if not, where is 
his redemption ? 


3. The main feature in the work of redemp- 
tion hasno corresponding part in that of the 
fall. We refer to what is denominated, the 
atoneme. Though this is accounted the 
chief thing, \e very soul of the work, yetit 
reverses nothing of Satan’s work. It undoes 
no part or parcel of what the adversary had 

Man remains as 


done. It restores bohing 
far off as ever. His heart as corrupted ; his 


condemnation as Creadful ; \\, forgiveness, re- 
newal and salvation as uncertain ay ever. The 
atonement—in the sense of which we pow speak 
—saves nota singlesoul. It only compromises 
& point of honor on the part of God. |, pre- 
vails with Him to consent that man may be 


This has been made /7},,3 He recovers man from death to life. 
use of to support that; and that, to support this. 


/From the mortal He produces the immortal. 
| The advantage is on the side of redemption. 
More is gained than was lost. Where sin 
abounded grace is caused to superabound. Not 
such, however, is the Calvinistic doctrine. 
|Here the great God Almighty is thrown into 
the back ground. He is worsted and the ad- 
| versary constantly holds the vantage position. 





| We refer again to President Edward's popular 
‘book, ‘The History of Redemption.’ ‘The 
|fact is palpable, on every page, that Satan is 
ithe successful belligerent. His subjects are ten 
\to one. And all of them have been gained by 
| conquest from the original duminion of Jehovah. 

5. The Romish doctrine of the fall and the 
) recovery of man is far less exceptionable than 
‘that of Calvin. This doctrine, as explained 
and modified by the Council of Trent, does not 
‘describe the fall of man as being complete and 
‘total. It impaired man’s moral constitution, 
‘but did not destroy it. Man remains capable of 
|virtue and holiness. He retains a measure of 
| spiritual strength. And the office of Christ is, 
i to strengthen the things which remain and are 
|ready to die.’ He comes to man’s aid, opening 
unto him the treasures of spiritual help and 





He enlightens man’s darkness ; invig- 
orates his weakness; quickens his torpidity ; 
|encourages his despondency and enables him, 


| atace. 


‘if he will, to work out his salvation. Trentism 
| and Arminianism, on this point, are much alike. 
| The difference is chiefly in the mode of commu- 
‘nication. According to the former, grace is 


imparted wholly through the channel of ordi- 


Dias a lattan, tha om 


munication of grace is not so restricted. It is 
grenvod toall meh.” “There are manifest errors 


both in Arminianism and Trentism, but they 
jare dwarfed in the comparison with those of 
Calvinism. 6. f. 


mam thea 








For the Register 


ICA, NO. XIV. 


My Dear Frienp :—I have persevered to 
go over the great divisions of the ecclsiastical 
| world, and show that, though more or less 
| harmonious in theory, with our constitution of 
government, they are all compatible with it, as 
long as it respects its own divine right, and 
| eeys to each wave of this ocean of sects, hith- 
Also it 








erto shalt thou come and nu farther. 


like Uzziah, a profane hand, to support the 





‘in his own good time. 

I want now to speak of the invisible Church, 
\and its progress into clear light, in epite of all 
the imperfections of the visible Churches. The 
organization of the latter has only one influ- 
|ence upon this, though a very important one. 
| Hence, in all Churches the truth is seen more 
or less; and, in some, one truth, and in others 


another truth is done justice to. In order to be 





a member in full communion with the invisible 
Church, we should estimate all with love and 
'eandor on their truthful side.—And I would 
| say a little upon this immense topic. 

| Twill begin with the Catholic Church because 
iI consider that to be most at disadvantage by 
,means of its organization,—which is the most 
| Opposite to the forms of freedom. In the first 
| place, its claim to unversal dominion—false as 


|it is—conveys to many minds a strong impres- | 


| sion of the breadth of Christianity. Then again 
| its principle of having an outward manifestation 
|of everything, conveys to many minds a strong 
\impression of the truth, that faith works from 
The 


| within outward, and is manifest in works. 

| Roman Catholic Church is, as,] have said else- 
where, the effect of the history of Christ, upon 
the sensibility and esthetic nature of man. 
What most addresses the sensibility, is most ex- 
pressed by the Roman Catholic religious life. 
The sufferings and death of the master and his 
principal disciples, which the heart feels, even 
if the spirit does not seize the bearings of these 
facts, take possession of the Roman Catholic 
Christian, and made him their prisoner. Hence 
the living death of the cloister, where the hu- 
man will is laid duwn as the greatest of all of- 
ferings ; and where not only the will, but the 
reason which directs the will, and the affections 
which move it, are made a sacrifice. Hence- 
forth all natural ties are sundered, and the mind 
is forbidden to exercise itself on divine things, 
in the way of enquiry. Hence the characteris- 
ties of the ecstasy which their devotees seek. 





saved. Jt persuades Him to be willing tha, 
forgiveness should be accorded to the contrite 
and reformed. It acts not on man nor upon 
Satan. Itis only a preparation on the part of 
God Himself. And yet this preparation is 
generally represented as being the whole work. 
It is called the plan of redemption. To accom- 
plish it the most wonderful dispositions are made. 
The unity of God is converted into a Trinity. 
Out of the one perfect, God are made three 
Persons each of whom is the true and perfect 
God. One of these becomes a human incar- 
hation and suffers the penalty of death for the 
Purpose of extinguishing in one of the others 


You know the tales that are told of Saints, male 
and female, who have dwelt on the circumstan- 
ces of Christ’s crucifixion, until] their hands and 
feet have borne the marks of the nails, and 
their side of the spear ! T have great confidence 
in the powers and susceptibilities of nature, and 
far be it from me to say, in these days, when 
neurology is unfolding the wonders of the ac- 
tion and reaction of mind and matter in the 
human frame, that such things are beyond the 
region of possibility. I know not whether jug- 
glery or nature, produces suclr exhibitions as 
are recorded in the Dublin Review, of Eestatica 
and others. But this 1 know,—that if I should 





must keep within its sphere, nor stretch forth, 


ark of the Lord, which he is abundantly able | 


Vv ban resene, and carry away from the Philistines, | 
ery 





of the Christian principle. 
‘friend thou art mistaken. 


nies of the blessed one. 


cept where they clash, in the particular case, 
with some moral or religious law, and thou 
shalt do thy part to redeem thy race from 
physical evil, into which generations of sinners 
have plunged it. Understand the whole lesson 
stil! more spiritually. ‘The death of Christ was 
to teach thee self-denial of a deeper kind; the 
denial of the excess of every faculty ; the deni- 
al of the ideal, which is the resulting sum total 
of thy individual constitution,in favor of the tdeal 
of God represented in Jesus Christ. And that 
was not the end. The Resurrection of Christ is 
to teach thee, that, in thus dying to thine own 
ideal, thou losest nothing but the infirmity of man, 
| and art ealled into a life, in which no smallest 
faculty or susceptibility shall be found superflu- 
ous, but all be glorified; in which every mo- 











to thee an element of eternal Life.’ 

But the religious life, as the Roman Catho- 
lies call the cloister life, is not the only expres- 
| sion of their doctrines. This religious life it- 
| self becomes milder, in the Sisters of Charity, 
| the Christian Brothers, the Ursuline Nuns, and 
ithe Jesuists. There seems to be some small 
rising out of the tomb, in the theory of these 
forms of monachism. For man has s@me sub- 
|stantive goodness, although he is lost if he is 
| abandoned to the law of his own constitution, 
which has at least the vice of finiteness; and 
the Roman Catholic Church gives these safety 
valves of benevolent action for goodness to express 
itself. The theory of Ignatius de Loyala itself 
| has a beauty and charm, that I cap believe jus- 
| tified before God the individual who concewved tt, 
; though it cannot justify the multitudes who 
have made it an instrument of their own tyran- 
ny and bad passions. And here occurs to mea 
remark that J] have often made in my own 
;mind. 1 do not 

thought which is original in a mind, ever in- 
jures the spiritual life, to any appreciable de- 
|gree. It is when a thought which is erroneous 
‘falls into the idleness of another mind, and is 
"accepted as a trgth, and married, to the errors 


that exist there, (which would im their turn be 
| atanile if loft ta theamnntnawy) that errors begin 
to bear fruit. I have sometimes seen a human 





| mind almost borne down or transformed into a} 


| fiend, by a monstrous combination of errors, 
| which one human mind could not have produced. 


Hence, to perform the duty of thinking origi-| 


_ nally and for one’s self upon the truths of reve- 
| lation, would cut at the root, this forest of er- 


ror which overgrows the ground of the human | 


‘LETTERS T0 A POLE ON RELIGION IN AMER- | 


race. 


| which I think is irrefragable. We all like sheep 
do go astray, till we forget the voice of the 
shepherd. 

| This thought opens upon me ‘a thousand vis- 
‘tas, but 1 will not pursue out their bearings to 
the end now, but endeavor to keep to my sub- 
ject. 

Another safety valve which the human being 
has found in the tomb of the Roman Catholie 
| Church, whereby it may express the life which 
| it is so hard to quench, when the religious na- 
ture is addressed by even half the truth, is the 
| Fine Art of the middle ages. If the sensibility 

which was stimulated exclusively by the suf- 
| ferings of Jesus Christ, drowned the moral en- 
ergies of the human race, it kindled the imagi- 
| nation which works in stone and in canvass. 
Well was it, doubtless, for those who conceived 
the cathedral, whose ground plan was the cross, 
whose elevation found a place for the forests of 
nature, and every form of beauty and deformity, 
even tothe moet ludicrous combinations of the 
wildest fancies, and the most accidental juxta- 
positions. The artist of the Christian style, 
unconsciously expressed a part of Christianity, 
which the service of the Church, and the reli- 
gious life does not recognise; consecrating every 
form of nature however hideous, by making it 
an ornament of the stone sepulchre, in which 
the Lord was laid,—as it would seem for the 
forever of this world! It dimly shadowed forth 
the great truth taught by the resurrection, name- 
ly, that all is to be changed in the twinkling of 





nothing shall hurt or destroy in all the holy 
mountain. 

The Roman Catholic Church, then, holds 
within it, members of the Lovisible Church Uni- 
versal; who, in spite of the errors, its organiza- 
tion endeavors to perpetuate, bless the world 
as Sisters of Charity, Ursuline Nuns, Christian 
Brothers, even in some instances as Jesuits; 
some members, again, who have adorned the 
world by a magnificent architecture, idealising 
nature, and making it into a beautiful altar, 
whence ascends the heaven pointing spires, 
symbols of the flames of a fervent devotion ; 
still other members who have extracted sun- 
shine from the dark clods of the valley, where 
the beams seemed to spend themselves, and 
wrought forms of beauty,—idealised maternity 
and human infancy, till mortals mistook these 
beauteous shadows for the reality of divinity. 
Alas! that an organization which has had the 
power to call forth such a beauteous life of hu- 
manity, should play the part of archangels ru- 
ined and lead astray a third part of the king- 
dom of heaven! Milton, 1 dare say, never 
thought of the Roman Church, when he pictur- 
ed Satan, but would not the Paradise Lost do 
for an allegory of the Church Constantine,* for 
I cannot call it the Chyrch of St. Peter. 

E. P. Pe 

* Protestauts believe that it is demonstrated by 
history, that the supremacy of Rome dates from the 
time when Constantine established the Christian Re- 


ligion as a State institution. Before that time the 
bishopric ot Carthage seems to have rather had the 








re-eminence, and the bishopric of Jerusalem, and that 
of Antioch where ‘the disciples were first called Chris- 


be convinced that these things were facts,—if 1 
should believe that a human being went into 
such a depth and intensity of contemplation of 
the event of the crucifixion, that feet, hands and 
side, should exhibit these appearances, still | 
should not believe this was the legitimate action 
I should still say, 

Christ suffered 
these bodily pangs that thou shouldst not. Let 
thy body exhibit the resurrection, not the ago- 
He has taught thee 
to reverence God’s commands wherever express- 
ed. Obey the physical laws, in all cases, ex- 


ment of time shall be so employed, as to become 


believe that an erroneous } 


And here is an argument for the indi- | 
_ vidual responsibility taught by Protestantism, | 
| (or which ought to be taught by Protestantism,) | 


an eye, and that a day is coming when there is | 


* Him who is invisible.’ 











K. LOTEROP. 
others in North Americt. 


made to portions of Michgan and Wisconsin, 
in the month of June last with a view to ascer- 
tain, by such observationas | could make, and 
such information as 1 quld collect, whether 
there were any places among the Indian tribes 
on our Western borders whiré a mission could 
be sustained by your Society ‘with any promise 
of usefulness and success ; bbeg leave to re- 
port, that I kept this object coatinually in view 
in my journey, and although my. limited time 
did not permit very thorough or extensive in- 
| vestigation, | have gathered, I trist, some in- 


appropriation of £ portion of your ends. 





The first impression made upen me by what 
|I heard and by what Isaw, in ny progress 
from Detroit to Green Bay in Wisonsin, was 
not favorable as regards the usefuhess of In- 
| dian missions. On board the boats, aid wherev- 
er | was thrown in contact with strangers whose 
| general intelligence and manners wer such as 
to authorize some confidence in thei: declara- 
tions and opinions, 1 made it a point to intro- 
uce the subject of Indian missions, and to 
wake inquiries respecting the character, zeal 
) and efforts of those engaged in this work in 
| Gifferent sections of the country. I was sur- 
prised to find that in hardly a sngle instance 
| were either their characters or their usefulness 
| spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 
|The general tenor of the answert made to my 
inquiries was thus: ‘1 do not think he is doing 
‘much good. He preaches on Sunday. He 
keeps a school a portion of the tme ; but he is 
| rather more interested, | guess, a land specu- 
| lations, than in converting the Itdians. If he 
jean get hold of their land he dor’t care much 
}for their souls.’ A young woman who had 
been for two years a resident in the family of 
}an Indian missionary in the northero peninsula 
of Michigan, informed me ‘ that during that 
time she had not known of said missionary con- 
| verting a single pagan Indian to Cbristianity, or 
of his reforming a single half-breed or Chris- 
tian Indian from intemperance ani vice.’ So 
far as my observation extended, what I thus 
heard from the lips of others was partially con- 
firmed by what] saw. I found, however, that 
two qualifying circumstances were ww be taken 
into consideration. So far as the mssionaries 
are successful with the Indians, they interfere 
with the success of those persons who live 
/among them, or in their neighborhood, for the 
purposes of trade and land speculation ; so far 
as they make the Indians sober, industrious and 
intelligent, they prevent those gainful and un- 
just bargains, which there is too much reason 


to suppose these persons heave been accustomed 
| Dhote -offttemonte and 


| Opinions, therefore, as respects the character 
}and usefulness of the missionaries, are to bé 
taken with some qualification. As it is with 
| this class of persons that a traveller is most 
|likely to be thrown in contact, he should be 
careful to allow the qualification in coming to 
his results. A second qualifying circumstance 
|to be taken into the account, 1s the fact that at 
many of the missionary stations on our frontier, 
the same person acts in the double capacity of 
Indian missionary and chaplain of a military 
post or garrison ; and sometimes even, as I was 
informed, in the threefold capacity of Indian 
missionary, chaplain of the garrison, and the 
civil Indian agent of the government. When 
this is the case, we ought not to be surprised, 
perhaps, that the more lucrative and agreeable 
office of garrison chaplain or government agent, 
should constantly encroach upon, and withdraw 
|interest and attention from, the apparently more 
humble, and certainly more arduous and impor- 
| tant office of Indian missionary, and lead to an 
}unfavorable judgment of the zeal, fidelity and 
| usefulness of the missionaries. It is a bad ar- 
| rangement,—this union of offices in the same 
| Person, and ought not to be permitted or en- 
jcouraged. An Indian missivnary should have 
}no other, as he can have no higher or hoher 
work. 

| J] was detained at Mackinaw several days, 
| waiting for a boat toGreen Bay. This Island 
jis not the residence of any tribe of Indians; 
| but, during the year, is constantly resorted to 
| by thousands of Indians of various tribes, from 
the surrounding country. The Presbyterian 
| mission, established at this place about thirty or 
| thirty five years ago, has, within two or three 
| years, been discontinued, the mission house 
| leased for a hotel, and the chaplain of the gar- 
| rison preaches in the church in the afternoon. 
| The chaplain being absent, I preached there by 
jinvitation on the afternoon of the Sunday [ 
passed at Mackinaw, but I observed no Indians 
{among the audience. At the Catholic church, 
| which I attended in the morning, a number 
| were present, some of whom partook of the sa- 
|crament, and all of whom seemed to pay a rev- 
‘erent attention to the services. This place, and 
|also the Sault de St. Marie, have, as is well 
/known, long been Catholic Indian missionary 
stations ; but the results exhibited, so far as 
they could be judged of by a stranger passing a 
few days at each place, did not present any 
thing very favorable. Ateach place, the In- 
dians that were seen, were generally idle, filthy, 
gambling, intemperate, and of a vagabond char- 
acter. In connection with this fact, it is to be 
considgred, however, that these are military 
and trading posts, as well as missionary sta- 
tions, and that all the good done by the mission 
may be easily counteracted by the evi! influen- 
ces which here surround the Indian. It is not 
wise to select such places for missivnary opera- 
tions. 

Near Des Peres, in Wisconsin, on the Fox 
River, a few miles from the mouth, is an old 
Catholic missionary station, with a church, and 
large and well appointed buildings, and the mis- 
sionary was one of the few whom | heard com- 
mended as faithful and zealous, exerting a good 
influence both upon the Indian and white popu- 
lation. 

The Oneida tribe of Indians, to visit whom 
was the special and private purpose of my jour- 
ney west, own and occupy a tract of seventy 
thousand acres on the northern bank of Fox 
River, Their principal settlement is about 
twelve miles from Astor or Navarino, at the 
head of Green Bay. They removed here about 
1822, from Oneida county in New York, where 
a very small portion of them still remain.— 
They number at Green Bay from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred. ‘There are two missions 
among them, one supported by the Episcopali- 
ans, the other by the Methodists ; both these 
missions have small, but comfortable and com- 
modious churches. A considerable portion of 
this tribe are intelligent, sober, industrious, cul- 
tivating their farms, and engaged in mechanical 
employments, in costume, manners, and habits 
differing little from persons in the same occupa- 


ta mele eels ttrow. 


dian costume, their indolent and migratory hab- 
its of hunting and fishing. The practice of pa- 
gan rites and worship has ceased among them. 
Nominally they are all Christians, but as in 
many other communities, but asmall portion are 
Christians in heart and life. I should judge 
that there was not much harmony or mutual 
cooperation existing between the missions ; nor 





do these two missions gather even nominally 


tians,’ have some claims! But no, this is trifling. 
Wherever two or three are gathered together in the 
name of Jesus, there is he in the midst of them, and as 
each is absolutely faithful 1o what Christ teaches him, 
do they constitute a body that mere or less represents 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF REV. 8. 


To the Select Committee of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel anong the Indians and 


GentLemen,—Having been honored with a 
certificate to act as your gent, in an excursion [ 


| formation that mgy be of service in the future, 


tion among the whites. Others retain their In- 


within their influence the whole tribe. 


the tribe, those who cling most closely to thei 
Indian habits and charscter. 


can never reach them. 
7 . * ” ~ * 


some reguiafly constituted body, would proba 


give him interest and influence with the tribe. 
He would be willing fora small compensation, 
such as we appropriate other of oir western 
mission stations, to undertake the work; would 
preach and visit and insttuct among this portion 
of the tribe, in a spirit «f kindness and good 
will towards the other mission; would occa- 
sionally visit the descendints of the old Narra- 
gansett tribe, the Brotheton and Stockbridge 
| Indians, who are aboutsixty miles from him; 
would make reports, ad collect information 
that might be of service b the Society. 
* * * * 





* 

It was my desire andintention to visit the 

Brotherton and Stockbrige Indians; but the 
idelay to which I wasopbliged to submit at 
| Mackinaw, took so muchof the time I had al- 
| lowed myself, that it wasnot in my power. 
| On my return throughMichigan, | was ena- 
| bled +o learn something ¢ the Ladian missionary 
| Operations there, especialy those conducted by 
ithe Methodists. 1] heardin opinion expressed 
| by a gentleman of Detro, a man of large ex- 


| perience and observationin this respect, that |in bed and turned 
ithe labors of the Methodtsamong the Indians | flashes of light issued frot 


, were eminently more sutessful, than those of | 
jany other class of Chr@ians; the kind and | 
loving spirit in which thé present the gospel, 
|being eminently adaptedto take hold of the 
| hearts and affections of thilndians, while their 
whole interior organizatic and discipline tend | 
to strengthen the virtue al confirm the Taith of 
the weak and wavering dnvert. It is about | 
twenty years since the Mhodists of the United | 
States commenced any vy extensive or stren- | 
nous efforts among the [ans of this country. | 
They have now, in theiseveral [ndian miss- | 
ions, 4,500 church memfs, whose character, | 
conduct and habits of lifdiave been essentially | 


{modified and improved? their conversion to | 


Allthe 
causes of this aeed not be detailed ; one cause 
is, that the preaching in both these missions is 
in English, and has to be explained to the In- 
dians by an interpreter. This, of itself, dimin- 
ishes the efficacy of the preaching and the in- 
fluence of the mission; and the difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact, that the tribe are disinclin- 
ed to learn the English language, or have a 
knowledge of it increase among them. Strong 
with all, this disinc!ination is strongest with the 
irreligious, indolent, and migratory portion of 


A mission whose 
services and operations are conducted in English 


There is a large portion of the tribe, as I have 
said, whom neither of these missions reach.— 
Among these, the Rev. Eleazer Williams, of 
whom I have given some account above, were 
hea missionary, haviog aa appointment from 


bly be eminently useful and successful, both 
from his capacity to preach in Indian, from his 
knowledge and experience of Indian character, 
and from various causes which have served to 


¢ouncil-room of my Alma Master, 


gazed upon them with rapture ! 


tive dust. 


John Milton is at once the ornament and glory 
ofthe British nation. Particulars respecting 
his history must be acceptable—especially pro- 
r| ceeding from his own pen, they. must prove 

gratifying to the curiosity. His blindness is 
well known, and it is thus singularly described 
by himself. Ina letter from Milton to the 
* most illustrious Leonard Philaras, Embassa- 
dor from the Duke of Parma to the Court of 
France,’ dated Westminister, Sept. 28, 1654, 
his expressions are these: 

‘It is now ahout ten years I think since I 
first perceived my sight to g éak and dim, 
ead at the same time my and other 
viscera heavy and flatulent. en I sate down 
to read as usual in the morning my eyes gave 
me considerable pain and refused their office 
till fortified by moderate exercise of body. If I 
looked at a candle it appeared surrounded with 
an iris? Ina little time a darkness covering 
the left side of the left eye, which was partial- 
ly clouded for some years before the other, in- 
tercepted the view of all things in that direc- 
tion. Objects also in front seemed to dwindle 
in size whenever I closed my right eye. This 
eye, too, for three years gradually failing a 
few months previousto my total blindness, 
while I! was perfectly stationary, every thing 
seemed to swim backwards and forward, and 
now thick vapors appear to settle on my fore- 
head and temples which weigh down my lids 
with an oppressive sense of drowsiness, espec- 
ially in the intervals between dinner and even- 
ing, so as frequently to remind me of Phineus 
the Salmydessian in the Argonautics— 

‘* In darkness swam his brain, and where he stood 
The steadfast earth seem’d rolling as a flood; : 
Nerveless his tongue and every power oppress’d 
He sank and languished into torpid rest!” 

‘Lought not to omit mentioning that before 
I wholly lost my sight, as saon as I lay down 
upon either side, brilliant 
a mty closed eyes, and 
often upon the gradual failure of my powers of 
vision colors proportionably dim and faint seem- 
ed to’rush out with a degree of vehemence and 
a kind of inward noise. These have now faded 
into uniform blackness, such as ensues on the 
extinction of a candle, or blackness varied 
and intermingled witha dimmish grey. The 
constant darkness, however, in which I live, 
day and night, inclines more to a whitish than 
a blackish tinge, and the eye in turning itseif 














around admits as through a narrow chink a very j 


small portion of light. Bat this, 
perhaps offer a similar glimpse of hope to the | 
physician, does not prevent me from making up 
my mind to my case as one beyond the reach of 


the Christian faith. ‘T'tr have a Jarge number (cure, and I often reflect that, as many days o 
of Indian preachers in ttMichigan Conference; | darkness, according to the wise man are allotted 
but the point to which reattention was princi- | to as all, mine, which by the singular favor of 
pally directed here, waghe Methodist school | the Deity are divided between liesure and stud 
jor institution at Albion iMichigan, a village | and are recreated by the conversation and ad | 


(on the line of the railrod‘ym Marshall to De- | tercourse of my friends, ave far more agreeable 


\troit, where we stopped a ‘* “oments, and of | than those deadly shades of which So 
‘which institution, I have si@ been sashled taj-r-=™"8 | Bat ie lomon is 


7 ° 
collect more definite informan. 


_[o the counties adjoining it,tere are between 
two and three thousand Iqins. 


tention, is the education ofdian females, 


| point hitherto too much negted, among miss- | and leads me about as it ol neg" : 

ionary operations, and this }lect is one cause | through the paths of life, 1 willingly surrender | ton losthis sight about the year 1652, in pen- 
From what | my own faculty of vision in conformity to his | ning his defence of liberty. 
count, most poetically expressed : 


| of the fai\ure of those operiins. 


This is not, | 00t live by bread alone 
}and is not Wtended tabs, exisively an Indian | proseedeth out of ete mou — 
| school ; but this is one of itwominent objects. poe not each of us likewise acquiesce in tne 


One of the | not P ; 
points to which they propogp give special at- | and providence of the Supreme Being ! 
a \he looks out and provides for me as he does, | 
were with his hand | bestowed on mankind. 


j 


Whilst | 


| T could learn of the influen¢ind operations of | good pleasure ; and as strong and as steadfast 


| the Methodist Indian missis in Michigan, | 


'on we might afford themmportant aid, and 


as if I were a Lyoceas, I bid you my Philaras, | *Crriac! this three-years’ day these eyes, though 


| felt persnaded that i at Albi- farewell !’ } 
Ce gee abet _ | To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 


Now hear Milton’s affecting strains in Para- 


. ! 
| make a judicious annual + ramen of a por- | dise Lost: 


‘tion of our funds towards theducation of the 
| Indian youth of both sexes, Your agent would 
|state, in conclusion, thahg preached three 
| Sundays while absent, ont at Mackinaw and 
jtwice on board steamboat ind that on these 
‘oceasions, and all othersin which he made | 
| himself known as the vt this Society, he | 





| Was treated with distingujed kindness and re- 
| Spect, every facility afford him, and a warm 
jinterest expressed in his\tjects; though he 
| feels compelled toadd, thas conviction of the 
| failure and illsuccess of Ifan missions seems 
| to prevail extensively amog those who dwell 
jin the immediate neighborhd of them. 

All which 1s respectfull gabmitted. 

8. K. L. 


iL 


THE SCENE OF GRAY’S |EGY—ITS RUIN- 
OUS CONDPON. 


Old Upton church, near/lough, is a genuine 
| remnant of the Norman pdod. The tower is 
| covered with a mass of jy of extraordinary 
| inagnitude—the main stenfeing no less than 
three feet wide and one fot two inches thick. 
| The interior presents a mlancholy scene ; all 
| the fittings are waco ty the exception of 
| one rude desk with a Prapr-book upon it; the 
| Stained glass and brasses 6 been stolen—the 
plastering is crumbling, md the whole is in 


} A i ’ 
Full service has n@ been performed in 





| ruin. 


| this church since 1837, bu the burial prayers 


With the year | 
Seasons return, but not to ME returns 
Day or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight ot vernal bloom, or suwnmer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine, 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark | 
Surrounds me—from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book ef knowledge fair, | 
Presented with anuniversal blank } 
Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, | 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out! 
So much the rather thou, celestial light, | 
Shine inward, and the mind thro’ all her powers | 
Irradiate—there plant eyes—all mist from thence { 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell } 
Of things invisible to mortal sight! 
After this interesting account which Milton | 
imparts of his own blindness in prose and in po- | 
etry, I shall also furnish a delinéation of his | 


person from his own pen, by way of reply to a | 


i 
} 


indignantly on the occasion : 

‘ Let us now come to the charge which he 
brings against me. Is there any thing in my 
life or my morals on which his censure can fas- 
ten? Certainly, nothing! What-then is his 
conduct ? that of which no one but a savage and 
a barbarian could be guilty; he reproaches me 
with my form and my blindness! In his page | 
am 

«* A monster, horrid, hideous, huge and blind 


‘*T never indeed thought that with respect to 
person there would be instituted any competition 
between me and a Cyclops. But my accuser 
corrects himself immediately : ‘* So far, howev- 


> 








/are sometimes read there, in the midst of the 
| desolation, over the bodies of those who have 
desired to be buried in thequiet yard around it, 
| where ‘the rade forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.’ In this interesting old church rest the 
| remains of Sir William Hersechen. 

(Prot. Churchman. 





MILTON. 


Ages elaps’d ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 

And ages ere the Mantuaa swan was heard; 

To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 

Thus Genius rose and se! at ordered times, 

And shot a day-spring info distant climes, 

Ennobling every region that he chose; 

He sunk in Greece, in Itly he rose, 

And tedious years of gothic darkness pass’d, 

Emerg’d all splendor in our Isle at last! 
CowPeER. 


Isuincron, October 2, 1826. 


from an evening paper testifies : 


fice. 


nounces beautiful. 


ders. 


acter utterly at variance with the sturdy 


him.’—Between thirty and forty years ago, 





THE PERSON AND BIANDNESS OF JOHN 


S1r,—Of the importance attached to the per- 
son of Mitton the follswing paragraph taken 
‘ An original 
portrait of Milton has been recently discovered 
by Mr. Robert Lemon, of the State Paper Of- 
The portrait is enclosed in an ovel bor- 
der and represents Milton apparently about 
twenty or thirty years of age, his hair parted 
on the forehead and hanging down over the 
shoulders curled or wavy, but not enough to 
warrant the epithet of ringlets, the forehead 
rather high and peculiarly tormed, and the nose 
straight and well proportioned; but the mouth 
and chin are beautiful ; not the beauty of fancy 
or the beauty oftaste, but what every person, 
even the most unenlightened, immediately pro- 
The costume is strictly that 
of the period—a plain. falling collar or band, 
with a cloak or mantle thrown around the shoal- 
This portrait remarkably answers to the 
descriptior or cognomen bestowed upon Milton, 
that of the lady of his college! There is a 
softness of expression in the countenance. and 
an intensity of thought with a mildness of te 
iti- 
cian and anbending theglogian of his eventful pe- 
riod, a difference so peculiar as might well cause 

singular designation to be given to 
ia - : 1| It might then be fairly concluded that he who 


well recollect observing a series of well- execu- 





er, is he from huge, that a more m:agre, blood- 
less, diminutive animal can no where be seen ge" 
Although it be idle for a man to speak of his 
own form, yet since even in this particular in- 
stance I have cause of thankfulness to God, and 
(bé power of Confuting the falsehoods of my ad- 
versary, I will not be silent on the subject lest 
any person should deem meas the credulovs 
populace of Spain are induced by their priests to 
believe those whom they call heretics, to be a 
kind of rhinoceros or a monster with a dog’s 
head! By any man, indeed, who has ever seen 
me, I have never to the best of my knowledge 
been considered as deformed—whether hand- 
some or not forms a less object of my concern. 
My stature I confess not to be lofty, but it ap- 
proaches more to the middle height than to the 
low. If it were, however, even low, | should 
in this respect only be confounded with many 
who have eminently distinguished themselves 
in peace and in war,—and | know not why that 
human body should be called little which 1s suf- 
ficiently large for all the purposes of human 
usefulness and protection. When my age and 
the habit of my life would permit, I accustomed 
myself to the daily exercise of the sword, and 
was not either so puny in body or so deficient in 
courage as not to think myself with that wea- 
pon, which I generally wore, to be secure in 
the acsault of any man hand to hand, how supe- 
riot soever he might be to me in muscular 
strength. This spirit and the power which J 
then possesed continue unimpaired to the pres- 
entday ; my eyes only are not the same,and they 
are as unblemished in appearance, as lucid and 
free from spot, as those that are endued with the 
sharpest vision. In this instance alone, and 
much against my own inclination, am I a de- 
ceiver! My face, than which, he says, noth- 
ing is more bloodless, still retains, at the age of 
more than forty, a colour the very reverse of 
pale, and such as induces almost every one who 
sees me to consider me as ten years younger 
than 1 am; neither is my skin wrinkled nor is 
my body shrunk. If 1 should misrepresent any 
of these circumstances my falsehood must be 
instantly detected by thousands of my own 
countrymen, and by many foreigners who are 

uainted with my person, and to whose rid- 
icule and contempt I should justly be exposed. 





in an affair of no moment could unnecessarily 


ted portraits of John Milton in the successive pe- 
riods of his life, decorating and enriching the 
King’s 
College, in the University of Aberdeen. 1 
So hallowed 
is the image of the great poet, so profoundly 
reverenced is his person, now upwards of a 
century decomposed and mingled with his na- , 


were dark grey, and their lustre, which was pe- 


ion Was extinguished ! 





though it may | Wood, from w 


60 .. | correotness and modesty. 
nie ritten, ‘Man shall | deed, is his submission to. the will of heaven 
} ag nn 2 

tA2t Swit venting indigaation. i. 

{conclusion of the preceding detail, he, uote 
reflection, that he derives the benefits of sight | his deprivation of the precious blessing of sight, 
from his eyes alone, but from the guidance | indicates his consciousness of possessing those 
superior gifts with which he was endowed, and 
| which the gods by way of g-mpefisation have 


| Or man or woman! 


} mask, be 
Content though blind, had I no better guide! 


scurrilous opponent who had reproached him | kind. His powers were vast, his attainments 
with deformity. The poet thus breaks forth | surpassingly multifarious, and his energies not 
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be guilty of a gross and wanton violation of 
truth, could not be deserving of credit in any 
thing which he asserted. ‘Thus much I have 

been compelled to speak of my own person: of 
yours, though I have been informed that it is 

the most contemptible and most strongly ex- 
pressive of the dishonesty and malice which ac- 

tuate it, Iam as little disposed to speak as oth- 

ers would be to hear. I wish that it were in 

my power, with the same facility which I have 
repelled his other attacks, to refute the charge 

that my unfeeling adversary brings against 

me of blindness; but alas! it is not in my pow- 

er, and [ must consequently submit to it. It is 

not, however miserable to be blind—he only is 
miserable who cannot acquiesce in his blindness 

with fortitude. And why should I repine at a 
calamity which every man’s mind ought to be 

so prepared and disciplined as to be able on the 
contingency of its happening to undergo with 
pationce, a calamity to which man by the con- 

dition of his nature is liable, and which J know ‘ 
to have been the lot of some of the greatest and 
the best of my species? Among those on whom 
it has fallen, I might reckon some of the wisest 
of the bards of remote antiquity, whose want 
of sight the gods are said to have compensated 
with extraordinary and far more valuable en- , 
dowments, and whose virtues were so venerat- | 
ed that men would rather arraign the gods them- 
selves of injustice than draw from the blindness 
of these admirable mortals an argument of their 
guilt. What is handed down to us respecting 
the Augur Tiresias is very commonly known. 
Of Phineus, Apollonius in his Argonautics thus 
sings— 

“* « Careless in love, in conscious virtue bold, 

His dareing lips heav’n’s sacred mind unfold, 

The Gods hence gave him years without decay, 

But robb’d his eye-balls of the piercing day!’’’ 

So far Milton—now attend to his biographer. 
‘The concurring voices of all,’ says Dr. 
Symmons, ‘who were personally acquainted 
with him, will not allow us to doubt that the 
harmony of Milton’s features and form seemed 
| to make his body a suitable residence for his 
|superior soul. T borrow the expression and the 
thought from Aubrey, who says, ‘ His harmon- 
ical and ingenuous soul dwelt in a beautiful 
}and well-purportioned body!’ At Cambridge 
the fineness of his complexion occasioned him 
| to be called **the Lady of Christ’s College,” and 
the ruddiness which lingered on his cheek till 
| the middle of life, gave to him at that period an 
| appearance of remarkable juvenility. His eyes 





a 





culiarly vivid, did not fade even when their vis- 
His hair, which was 
light brown, he wore parted at the top, and 
clustering as he deseribes that of Adam, Upon 
his shoulders! His person was of ‘the middle 
height, not fat or corpulent, but muscular and 
compact. His depor:ment (I use the words of 
hom nothing but a respect for 
truth could have extorted any:favorable account 
of his ey rps ogre was affable, and his 
gait manly and erect, bespeaking co 
undauntedness.’ ara, fiom 
3 * * * * 
Referring to Milton’s Own account of his blind- 
ness, it is delightfel to perceive with kow much 
feeling he desecibes his calamity, whilst he por- 
trays the attribates of his person with admirable 
Most edifying, in- 


OWardes 


It is Supposed that Mil- 


This is hisown ac- 


clear, 


Bereft of light their seeing have forgot; 

Nor to their id'e orbs doth sight appear, 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year, 

Yet I argue not 

Against heav’n’s high hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask— 
The conscience, friend! to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence—my noble task, 

Of which ‘all Europe rings from side to side! , 
This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 


There is somewhat of tenderness and heroism 
in this effusion of Milton’s muse that overwelms 
me with admiration. Nor can we cease to won- 
der that even amidst total blindness, the first 
and noblest poem of Paradise Lost could have 
emanated from such a mind. ‘There is a sort 
of inspiration under which his soul labours 
which elevates him far above the rest of man- 


to be subdued. He was ‘ fallen,’ indeed, ‘* on 
evil days and eviltongues!’ But, actuated by 
the best and most honourable motives, he was 
| intent to the last on promoting the political and 
| religious interests of his country. Itis deeply 
| to be regretied that he did not survive the Revo- 
lution of 1688—an event which would have 
cousummated his choicest hopes and expecta- 
tions. ‘Theseed he had sown, and which by 
the restoration of a profligate and unprincipled 
monarch had semingly perished, then sprang 
up intoa golden harvest. The tyrant family was 
' forever fled, and in its room came William of 
immortal memory. The British Constitution 
was defined and adjusted by the sacred boun- 
daries of law, hallowed by the Protestant relig- 
ion! These blessings have descended to latest 
posterity. , 

The manner after which Milton recrea- 
ted nimself, when disengaged from literary 
labors is worthy of attention. A subject fit 
for the pencil,it must not be.suppressed. Fuseli 
drew it to the life with his usual felicity. 

It seems that ‘Dr. Wright, an ancient cler- 
gyman of Dorsetshire, found Milton at a small 
house, one room on a floor, and up one pair of 
stairs, in achamber hung with rusty green, 
sitting in an elbow chair and drest neatly in 
black—pale, but not cadaverous, his handg and 
fingers gouty and with chalk stones. He used 
to sit ina grey coarse cloth coat at the door of 
his house near Buohill Fields, in warm soy 
weather, to enjoy the fresh air, and so, as well 
as in his room, received the visits of people of 
distinguished parts as well as quality !° 

1 close this paper with the character 
of John Milton, drawn by his masterly biogra- 
pher the late Dr. Charles Symmons, a respec- 
table glergyman of the Church of England :— 
‘He was a manin whom were illustriously 
combined all the qualities that could adorn and 
elevate the nature to which he belonged, a man 
who at once possessed beauty of countenance, 
semmetry of form, elegance of manners, benev- 
olence of temper, magnanimity and loftiness of 
soul, the brightest illumination of intellect, 
knowledge the most various and amie 
tue that never luitered in her career, nor deviated 
from her course, a man who, if he had been 
delegated as the representative of his species to 
one of the superior worlds, would have sagges- 
ted a grand idea of the human race as of beings 
afflvent with moral and iniellectuai treasure, who ie 
were raised and distingoiahed in the universe as Hy 
the favourites and heirs of heaven. i | 

{Monthly Repository. J J. EVANS, 
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METHOD OF ORDINATION FORMERLY PRAC- 
TICED BY THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES : 
IN ENGLAND, . ‘ 
The present Unitarian Churches in England 

are, for the most part, the old Presbyterian 

Churches. The following account, delivered by 
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* by every exeteise of our minds, which sancti- 
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—= 5 vos of life, and changes the aspect | of ‘metaphysical sophistry in which that great | make it satisfactory.”” In b. i. chap. 8, hesays, E- RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. | here is not money enough raised here I sh 
Mr. Aspland, at a recent public meeting, will tieanetined a benignant messenger sent | logician has so long es him {Caries} o> cise he gave pecial resommen- OBITUARIES. a “=== |feel myself under obligation to take that cource, 


show the precautions which were taken to. 
them down toerror. But it was all in vain. 
Trath and liberty have found their way ito 


those Churches :— 

The chairman then proceeded to speak as 
follows :—* It has occurred to me that it might 
be interesting to some of us to describe the 
modes of ordination practiced by our, Presby- 
terian forefathers in Lancashire and Chesire in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and up to the 
middle of the Jast century. In these two. cen- 
turies as you may know, the forms of Presby- 
terianism were carried further than anywhere 
else, excepting the neighborhood of London.— 
The whole district was divided into classes, a8 
they are called, and the ministers were respon- 
sible for their conduct to the general body of 
ministers. ‘There was a very great degree of 
care as to whom this body allowed to enter the 
ministy. It was 4o the young man about to 
offer himself as a candidate for the ministry, & 
matter of great thought and anxiety, and he 
made laborious preparations. 2 

. 

Previously to the actual ordination, the can- 
didate wascarefully examined as to his pre- 
paration for the office he was about to enter up- 
on. He was examined in tongues, in philoso- 
phy and divinity, and unless he proved satistac- 
tory to his examiners, he was sent back for 
further stady. . : : 

When he had become a candidate, he was 
permitted to preach to any congregation, 7 
he was not yet allowed to administer the Lord's 
Supper or to baptise infants. These duties 
were considered so important that only ordained 
ministers were competent to undertake them. 
After a certain period had elapsed, when it was 
supposed that the candidate had acquired some 
little experience, and had proved that he ve 
sessed the grace and other qualifications for the 
ministry, the day of ordination was fixed, gen- 
erally soon after the quarterly meeting, when a 
considerable number of ministers and laymen | 
from the country were gathered together. On | 
the evening previous to the ordination, = 
young minister read a theological! thesis in Lat- 
in. One of the older ministers present then an- | 
swered or assailed the thesis, also, I believe, in} 
Latin, and, in the same tongue, the candidate | 
had to refute his objections. The meeting for | 
ordination took place on the following day, and 
was generally-atiended by maby ministers and | 
the greater part of the laymen of the congrega- 
tion. Many ministers’ services were put iato | 
requisition during the day’s service, which was 
much longer than that which we have to-day | 
taken part in,for ministers and people had great- | 
er powers of endurance than their degenerate | 
posterity now-a-days. Their prayers, often 
lasting for an hour together, were followed by 
sermons, twice or three times that length. The 
services consisted, as ours, of prayers and les- 
sons from the Seriptures, tollowed by a charge | 
to the new minister, and an address to the con- | 
gregation present. In the course ol the service, | 
questions were put and a confession of faith was | 





required. In this respect we diffet most widely | 
from our Presbyterian forefathers. We do} 
pot think any body has a right to demand acon- } 


fession of fath. The confession we expect 3s, | 
that a man receives the Scriptures as the divine | 
oracles, ahd that he is anxious and ready to) 
study them diligently. After the ordination, | 
there was geferally an infant ready to be bap- 
tised, as an aeknowledgmeat of bis having been 
admitted to all the privileges and honours of his 
office ; 
ed the sacrament With the same view. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 13, 1845. 


Due An commen | )(<) ‘an SUSTAIN THR, 


. 


In our last paper we presented some general 
considerations respecting the importence of the 
~views of Christianity we hold, and the responsi- 
bility that rests upon us. 
some further suggestions for the purpose of 
making the path of duty clear aad plain to every 
individual. 


While we show our regard for our principles 


and exercise, and while we abhor the thought 
of resorting, for the purpose of making converts, 
to any excitements or inducements that would 
deprive men of the guidance of their soberest 


reason, and most deliberate and unbiassed judg- | scattered and remote places, where they cannot |kened toa precdion of the enormity of such a 


to conduct us back to our Father's nearer 
presence ! 


—to whom God is lovely, and whose charity 
includes the entire brotherhood of man—is in 
possession of the richest treasure that can be 
attained or enjoyed on earth. 


given, knows that by its very nature it must be 
imparted to others. Its two essential elements 
are truth and charity, and both die if they are 
not diffused. 
be maintained by reason and is founded in truth, 
and whose heart has felt the glow of charity, 
spontaneously and irresistibly seeks to commu- 
nicate it to others. 


much to impart the principles of rational Chris- 
tianity to our fellow men. 
whose positions, and professional avocations, 
bring them before the public as religious teach- | , 
ers, no doubt, appreciate the obligation that 
resis upon them, to strengthen and deepen the 
foundations of a rational, and thoroughly in- 
formed and provided faith, among their hearers 


and readers. 


laymen, in oUF owe eongregations and Scatterod 
in other congregations and all over the country, 
that we would particularly address ourselves. | 
We would have those whose privilege it is to 
belong to congregations of our faith, not to lim- 
it their views to the particular society to which 
they are attached, but consicer themselves as 
joint partners and associates of all liberal men in 
other cungregations, and as helping to swell | 
the moral influence which is put forth by the | ta asin denis and deteed of hesiban disiclans, 
great body of Liberal Christians ; as such they | it bas been the very pirit of dissension. It has 
will fee! bound to take a lively interest in, and ‘been the sceptre of yrrany and the sword of 


contribute in their proportion to, the effective | persecution. As long as wo keep up seotarian- 
operation of all those institutions and organized | 


and, as soon as possible, he administer- | 








We desire to offer! 


| 
' 
by abstaining from the use of all coercive or | 


importunate means to bring others to the enjoy- | 
ment of the light and freedom we experience 


| 
| 


He who has a rational and enlightened faith R 


But he to whom such a treasure has been 


He who feels that his faith can 


In our several spheres we can all and each do 


Those persons, 


It is to persons in more private stations, to’ 





means that are employed to spread the knowl- 
edge of the truth as we hold it. If our congre-| 
getions were zealously alive to the interests of | 
rational Christianity, and were pervaded by an) 


earnest zeal, warming the heart of each mem- | 


| ber, to communicate to others the blessings we | 


enjoy, and to bring the Gospel to bear in its) 


purity and power upon the character of man- | 


kind, with what irresistible energy would the 


| trath proceed from our midst, and have free 


course through our land and the world! 

Bot besides this interest in the cause at 
large, and a prompt and generous zeal to extend 
its borders, there is an influence, much more 
obvious and appreciable, which every man may 


| exercise in his private and individual relations. 
We would pot have our friends obtrude the | 


subject of their faith upon unwilling ears, or 
broach it at unseasonable occasions, but we 
would have them on the alert to avail them- 
selves of every inviting circumstance, and ready 
to drop the good seed into every furrow that 
the course of conversation or events may open. 
If they can do no more, let them cause it to be 
understood that they take a degp interest in 
their religions principles. This, of itself, has, 
in general, greater effect than many arguments 


Of the sphere of influence ww -- family 
rehegds ¥* eced not speak. Noth- 


circle com? ceriain tha thal be, who has clear, 


-~—E fo TUT 


rational, and hberal views of religion, ought to 


consider them the most important part of the 
inheritance he can bequeath to his children, 
and to use ail suitable means to provide and lay 
before them the evidence that would lead to 
their being well established in the like precious 
‘faith. Itis in the power of parents by placing 
works, adapted to such an end, in the way of 
their children, to create in them a correct reli- 
gious taste, and a thirst for religious truth 
which would render the Bible forever the 
choicest of books. 

Before closing we wish to address a few 
words to that large class of liberal Christians, 
constituting, by the way, quite a considerable 
portion of our readers, who reside in widely 


ment, atthe sume time we are aware of the| enjoy the privileges of worship with those of 


legitimate influence we might exert, and every 
benevolent impulse, every sensation of charity 
enforces our obligation to put forth that influ- 
ence. 

Our views of nature and of Scripture impart 
a clearness and firmness of faith, a satisfaction 
with the ways of Providence, a cheering and 
precious assurance of the constant and ever 








watchful love and care of God for each one of 
| 


his creatures, which have added to the bright- | 

ness of every happy hour, and been found sufii- | 

cient for the heart in the severest trials and 

gloomiest scenes, We wish not to boast our- | 
selves over others, but it is our sincere belief 
that our Orthodox fellow Christians little know 
the peace, and joy, the unclouded faith, and 
unfading hopes which fill the breast of him whose 
religious convictions are in harmony with the 
judgments of his natural faculties, with the 
deepest investigations and highest excursions of 
his reason, and with all the teachings of nature, 
and philosophy. 

The result of a somewhat extended observa- 
tion and experience is an opinion which we feol 
bound, on all oceasions to express, that over- 
whelming as we regard the evidence, from the 
word of God and all other sources, in favor of 
Unitarianism, it does not approach in its 
strength that which we have witnessed in the 
lives, characters, and dispositions of many of its 
professors. We have seen the divine power of 
a rational and liberal faith lighting up, in the 
lowliest abodes of poverty, a serene content- 
ment and a benignant trust in a paternal provi- 
dence, clothing the patient and resigned mind 
with a cheerful energy to bear pain, disappoint- 
ment aod bereavement without a murmur, and 
enabling the departing soul to approach and 
meet its change in all the calmness of a faith 
rooted in the deepest convictions of the ander- 
Standing, and bouyed up by a perfect experience 
of the spirit of hope, love, and piety. 

When we have beheld such instances we 
have recognized the preter-natural and divine 
character and power of our faith, and have ex- 
claimed, in the fulness of devout gratefulness, 
what a privilege it is, to be redeemed from all 
the horrors, and perplexities and superstitions 
of a theology which darkened life, represented 
nature and the human heart as at war with 
God, required the sacrifice of reason as the first 
step towards heaven, and rendered death indeed 
the king of terrors! Whata privilege to have 
received a revelation of the infinite love of the 
Father, to hold a faith which all within and all | 
without conspire in eonfirming, illustrating, and | 

réndering more and more dear, delightful, and 
sufficient for the wants’ of the soul, which 


awakens every good affection, and is sustained 





their own faith. If they are so situated from 
any cause, as to have to unite with Orthodox 
congregations, they have a most favorable op- 
portunity to exhibit the spirit of true Christian 
charity and toleration, in their respectful de- 
meanor towards their less liberal fellow wor- 
shippers and towards those who minister at 
their altars, however much such charitable and 
respectful bearing may fail to be reciprocated. 
Let every Unitarian, in an Orthodox communi- 
ty, or an Orthodox congregation, feel that the 
honor of his denomination and of the truth of 
God is committed to him, and let him be vigil- 
ant and faithful to maintain it! 

By procuring appropriate books and tracts, 
and the publications that are the organs of our 
sentiments, ard circulating them, as he has op- 
portunity, the solitary Unitarian, wherever he 
may be, will find his opportunities continually 
increasing, and no limit can be assigned to the 
good he may do in this way. 

In conclusion, we would suggest to every 
Unitarian, thus deprived of the privileges of 
culmmanian aud warship with theee of lhe 
faith, in the place of his residence, to attach 
himself to the nearest Unitarian congregation, 
if it be within a distance to be reached at all, 
and if he is only able to attend once or twice a 
year. The practice would contribute to the 
strength and encouragement of Societies strug- 
gling into existence, and bring every scattered 
and lonely individual who should adopt it, into 
the living body of the Church, and keep him 
mindful of his relationship to it. 





PROF. TAPPAN OF NEW YORK. 


We concur most cordially in the commenda- 
tion which our correspondent, below, bestows 
upon the author whom he notices. Henry 
Philip Tappan is one of those individuals, 
most worthy of honorable mention, who, al- 
thongh ranked among the Orthodox by their 
theological tenets, are doing what they can to 
infuse a charitable and liberal spirit into their 
denomination, and reflect the light of the age 
upon their doctrinal tenetsand system. He has 
published several works, on the most difficult 
topics of Christian metaphysics, and by his 
‘Review of Edwards’s Inquiry into the Freedom 
of the Will’—by ‘The Doctrine of the Will, 
Determined by an Appeal to Consciousness,’— 
and by ‘The Doctrine of the Will, Applied to 
Moral Agency and Responsibility,’ he has, we 
think, done more than any other writer to re- 
fute the reasonings of Jonathan Edwards. 
When these works become known, as they de- 
serve to be, we think that they will extricate the 


October number of the Biblical Repository. 1t 
is the third article in that number and is enti- 


Prof. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., New York. 
It is bold, manly, scholar-like, and breathes the 


very spirit of protestantism. 


dox Journal, and speaks well for the progress 
of liberal sentiments. 
well, that I wish it might obtain a wider circu- 
lation than it could have, if confined to the 
readers of that Journal. 
and inwardly digested by Unitarian Christians, 
as it would convince them, if any need to be 
convinced, that true liberality, freedom of 
thought and boldness ef speech, are not monop- 
olized by any one sect. 


he proposes and publicly advocates, are liberal 
Christians in the best sense of those terms—and 
I claim them as brethren—and hail them as har- 
bingers of a better day. 


amid the heat and uproar of the battle of the 
Reformation, or amid the conflicts of the con- 
tending sects afterwards, should be retained 
for the time of peace and concord, which 
the Church is sighing for, and the dawn of. 


trial of sectarian exclusiveness as a rule of ex- 


jback the Church 1 


For the Register. 
Ma. Eprror,—tI wish to call the attention of 
he readers of the Register to an article in the 


led **Theses on the Unity of the Church,”’ by 


It is really refresh- 
ng to meet with such an article, in an Ortho- 


I like the article so 


It ought to be read 


Such men as Prof. 
Tappan if they act up to the principles which 


Hear what he has fo say of the use ef creeds : 
‘Tt is not fit,’ says he, ‘that creeds formed 


which is opening upon us.’ Again: ‘ The 
pediency, has been fuly made, What has been 
gained by jt! It hasmade more heresies than 


ism we cannot even pPproximate to the unity of 
the Church. 1: is tie to make another exper- 
iment. Instead of @cusing our differences by 
our many infirmities nd repeating the staie tra- 
ism—‘*When we ali get to heaven, we shall 
surely think alike arg be in perfect fellowship” 
—thus adjourning §the morrow of eternity 
what ought to be@one to-day—Protestants 
ought to regard it asbeir great mission to bring 
the condition in which 
|Christ left it wherfit was a holy Catholic 
| Chareh.’ 

I could quote pag 













written in the same free 
| spirit, and containinpentiments which do cred- 
lit both to the headand heart of the author. 
Would not the whofarticle make a good Tract 
J. A. 


! 


| for the A. U. A. 


LICATIONS. 
nement, in its relation to 
By Thomas W. Jenkyn, D. 


NEW 


11. The Extent of the 
| Godand the Univer 


| D., President of Co lege, London. Second 
| American, from the @i London Edition. Boston: 
| Gould, Kendall and @eoln, 1846. 


| This volume is a@king illustration of the 
[tendency of a mind ply interested in any- 
|one subject, to fall pf that state of morbid illu- 
‘sion, in which the A@res of the engrossing idea 
| are seen refi Yrom every object, and spread- 
vent ovel eve scene. The writer beholde 
nothing bet th4donement in nature, and io 
history, on eai vr in the skies, in heaven or 
jin hell, in God Christ, or in man. The fol- 
lowing extracttgm the table of contents will 
show how he tkes the Atonement swallow up 


the entire univie :— 











‘ The constition of the universe meditorial ; | 
| The intelligeng of the universe benefitted by | 
the Atonement Christ the President of the 
|aniverse; AllProvidence centering in the | 
| Atonement ; ‘b administration of Providence | 
| founded on th Atonement; Providence sub- | 


| servient to the d of the Atonement.’ 

It is surprisinthat those who entertain the | 
| opinion that thevine justice must be satisfied, 
| by the infliction} the entire penalty, even if it 
| be upon the innpot to whom in the nature of 
| things the penal cannot attach, are not awa- 


notion by the apication of it to human affairs. | 
They generallynun such an application. But | 
the writer befortus actually attempts to derive | 


a sanction for t} legal doctrine of the Atone- | 
/ment from an itance in history. He relates | 


|the story of anaeient King who affixed to a | 
| particylar crim¢he penalty of having both the | 
‘eyes of the culgt torn out. The first offender | 


} ‘ > } 
| was his own soi and he sustained the majesty | 





‘of the law by paing out one of his son’s eyes 


|and one of his om! How strange thatany one | 
|can imagine thathe divine administration can 
‘be justified by auman example which could | 
|only have been sggested or tolerated among 
barbarians so beighted as scarcely to be lifted | 
above idiocy! kw shocking to bring the most | 
absurd and brutis' proceedings of heathen dark- 


ness to illustrate be justice of the Allwise God! | 


tnuch good, as it ipreads the doctrine of vieari- 


ture er retiecting upon its applications. 
We rejoice, moreover, to perceive that it aban- 


dons, and denounces the doctrine of Election as 
it has been connected with the Atonement in 
the Calvinistic system, and maintains that its 
benefits are offered, not to an elect portion, but 
to the whole of mankind. The following ex- 
tract exhibite this ‘commercial’ view of the 
doctrine, and shows how fully the author repu- 
diates and condemnsit :— 


‘I will now introdice a few citations from 
two of our most masterly divines, partly to sup- 
ply specimens of wha 1 mean by commercial 
views of the divine administration ; partly to 
show that such commercial views naturaliy pro- 
duce the doctrine of limited atonement; and 
partly to indicate how much those commercial 
views have colored a great portion of systematic 
theology. The number of citations of this 
character, either from these two authors them- 
selves, or from other theological writers, might 
be indefinitely increased—but these are suffi- 
cient. 

The first author is De. Twomas Goopwin, a 
great masterin the Istael of his day, whose 
works are marked by deep research, indepen- 
dent thinking, and evangelical suavity. The 
exiracts will bé from his ‘* Discourss or Curist 
tHe Mepiaror,”’ found in the third volume of 
his works in folio. Ed, 1692. In b. i. chap. 
5, Dr. Goodwin introduces the sinner as pro- 
posing to God for his pardon, ‘‘ rivers of oil, 
the first-born of his body, &e.’? but all being 
too low, the Dr. remarks ‘* There is no pro- 
portion. God would never have turned away so 
fair a chapman, if his justice could afford so 
cheap a commutation.”” Inb. i. chap. 7, he 
says of Christ, ‘* He must pay God in the same 
coin we should, and therefore, must make his 
soul an offering for sin—and if he be made sin, 
he must be made a carse; and which is more 
than all this, God himself must be the Execution- 





theology of the Orthodox Churches from the coils 


er, and his own Son the person who suffers, as 
no creature could strike a stroke hard enough to 


” Works, wl. v. p. 384, 885. See also p. 339, 340. 


| command universal admiration while smusic re- | 


This work will,we think, upon the whole, do | 


ous Atonement ot in such detail, and runs it) 
into so many of it¢bearings and ramifications as | 
cannot fail to exete the repugnance of many | 


who have receivéd it without analyzing its na-| 


dation of the persons for whom he would have 
all this done—viz. those who were given to 
Christ.”” Then he observes—‘‘ a strange gift 
it was, which he must pay for, and must cos¢ 
more than they were worth; and yet he take 
them as a gift and favor from his Father.”’— 
‘* So as Mediator (and though a Mediator) he 
saves NOT A MAN, but whom his Father gave 
him, nor puts a name in more than was in his 
Father's pitt. You may observe how careful 
he was in his account, and how punctual in it. 
John xvii. 12. He iS exactin his account as 
appears, in that he gives a reason for him that 
was lost, that he was ason of perdition, and 
so excusethit. In b. i. ehap. 9, he represents 
Isa. xlix»as ‘‘ the draught of the covenant, or 
deed of gift betwixt Christ and his Father for 
us’’—and then says, ‘* His Father offers (as it 
were) low at first, snd mentioneth but Israel 
only as his portion. Then as he [Christ] is 
thinking them too small an inheritance, too 
small a parchase for such a price,”—‘* God 
therefore answers tim again, and enlargeth and 
stretcheth his covesant further with him.”’ In 
the next chapter hesays, that ‘*Christ laid down 
a piece worth all the grace and glory we shall 
have.”’ 

The next authoris Dr. Joun Owen, the 
Lebanon of Englist theology. The great ex-| 
teat of his learning, his accurate sagacity in) 





son of Christ, have recommended his works to! 
such acceptanceand circulation, as to give their, 
own hue and character to much of the theology 
of his country. But the principle of a commer- | 
cial atonemsnt, in paying guid pro quo, is inter-| 
woven with his whole system of divinity, as’ 
Phidias’s mme in the shield. Take a specimen | 
ortwo, fron his ** Death yf Death,’’ &c.*— 
God sparadl not his own Son, but gave him up) 
to death fr us all—that he made him, to_be gin | 
tor us—tkat he put all the sins of all the elect into | 
that cup vhich he was to drink of; that the 
wrath ani flood which they feared did fall upon 
Jesus Clrist’’—** so all the wrath that should) 
have fallen upon them, fell on Christ &c.”—| 
** He charged upon him, and imputed to him ail 
the sin; of all the elect, and proceeded against 
him acordingly. He stood as our surety, real-' 
ly charged with the whole debt, and was to pay 
the utmost farthing.’’ The Lord Christ (if I 
may so say) was sued by his Father’s justice 
unto an execution, in answer whereunto he_ 
underwent all that was due to sin, &c.’’—| 
** Christ underwent not only that wrath (taking | 
it passivély) which the elect were [actually] un-| 
der, but thai also which they should have under-| 
gene, had he not borne if for them.” 

I have jueted enough. An atonement of | 
such a compercial character as this, appears a. 
measure of niggard calculation, and dribbling) 
mercenariniss. It will be a glorious day for, 
the gospel,and for practical godliness, when | 
commercial views of the death of Christ shall be 
entirely repeted, both by Christian divines and 
Christian Charches. Thanks be to God! these 
views are fist disappearing ; as is evident from 
the fact, tat they are scarcely ever mentioned 
in the ereeds of young ministers at their ordin-| 
ation.’ 





* Owen's ‘Death of Death,’ b. iii. chap. 9, or | 


II. Saxton & Kelt have sent us ‘ Aids to 
English Composition, prepared for students of | 
all grades.’ 


; 
| 
i 


By Richard Green Parker, A. | 
M. A new’ Edition with improvements. A | 
bouk of more than 400 pages, containing in-| 


structions and models of every species of liter- | 


ary production, from letters of introduction and | 


| 
| 


visiting and reference cards, to dissertations, | 
poems, and orations. 





II]. From the same publishers we have the’ 
‘ Life of Mozart, including his correspondence.’ | 
By Edward Holmes, author of ‘A ramble 


among the Musicians of Germany.’ This in-| 


teresting biography, closes with the following) 
general review and estimate of the works and | 


genius of its illustrious subject :— 


* All the intimate friends and connections of 
Mozart are now removed, but the works of the 
composer, in various modes of republication, or) 
first printed from the MSS., are, at the distance | 
ofhalfa century, continually springing into. 
life. This is the fame he sought with the most’ 
earnest devotion and self-sacrifice. Estimated | 
by the universality of his power, the rapidity of | 
his productions, and his permanent influence on | 
art, the models he created, and the constantly 
advancing march of his genius, arrested in full 
career and in the bloom of life, Mozart certain-| 
ly stands alone among musicians. 

The attempt made to determine his exact po- | 
sition among the greatest composers would be 
fruitless, as opinions must always be expected | 
to differ upow questions of taste and sensibility ; | 
but of his title to the highest honours which | 
posterity can award, there cannot be a doubt. | 

His works remain the ‘* starry-pointing 
pyramid’’ of one who excelled in every species 
of composition—from the impassioned eleva-| 
tion of the tragic opera to the familiar melody | 
of the birthday song; nor will they cease to) 


tains its power as the exponent of sentiment! 
and passion.’ 





IV. Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., have publish- | 
ed ‘ Rosa of Linden Castle, or Filial A flection.’ | 
The publishers’ notice states :—‘ The following | 
interesting and instructive story was writ-| 
ten by the author of the little volume entitled | 

‘*Tue Basxet or Fiowers,’’ which was | 

translated and arranged for publication by the, 

lamented Dr. Bedell, and which has been ex- 
tensively and deservedly popular. It is believed 
that the story of **Rosa or Linpen CasTLe”’ 
will be found to contain lessons of instruction, 
not less important and useful to young readers ; 
and to themit is commended as admirably ad- 
| apted to exeite and cherish that filial affection 
which is one of the brightest urnaments of 
youthful character.’ ° 


j 


| IV. Francis & Co.’s Cabinet Library of choice Prose 

and Poetry—No. 1. Brief History of the condition 
| of Women, in various ages and nations. By L. 
| Maria Child—author of * Philothea,’ ¢ the Mother's 
Book,’ ‘ Letters from New York,’ ‘ Flowers for 

Children,’ &c., &c. Revised ani corrected by the 

author. In two volames—filth edition. New York: 

E. S. Francis & Co. Boston: J. H. Francis. 

1845. 

This Cabinet Library is happily introduced 
by Mrs. Child’s popular and interesting work, 
of which the title is given above. [t is a full 
collection, laboriously gathered, and presented 
in an easy and appropriate style. The great 
variety of customs and sentiments, bearing upon 
and affecting the condition of women in differ- 
ent parts of the world, and at the successive 
stages of society, are condensed into an inter- 
esting narrative, which is attractive to the gen- 
eral reader, and affords much food for reflection 
to the philosophic thinker. 











The Rev. F. D. Huntington of the South 
Church, in this city will repeat by request,the in- 
teresting Temperance Address delivered at his 
own Church on a Sabbath evening, in Novem- 
ber, on the next Sabbath evening, at 7 o’clock. 
The place will be given in the papers of Sat- 
urday. 





The ordination of Rev. Thomas Hill over the 


24. Sermon by H. W. Bellows of New York. 


of Nov., Mr. Rurus Anperson WHITMAN, son 
of Mr. Obadiah Whitman, aged 24. 


relentless scourge of our climate, Consumption, 
had lived long enough to establish a good rep- 
utation, to secure many friends, and to enjoy, 
as life was closing, a well grounded hope of a 
blessed immortality, through God’s mercy in 
Christ. 
ucation, that he might fit himself for more ex- 
tensive usefulness among men. 
father’s pecuniary inability, he could receive no 
assistance from him in accomplishing this un- 
dertaking, he left home early. After leaving 
home, he spent some time, as a hired laborer, 
in the employment of Rev. Mr. Ripley of Wal- 
tham, fur whom he has always retained an af- 
fectionate regard. 
attended the Academy at North Yarmouth, Me., 
and was under the instruction of that excellent 
teacher of languages, Allen H. Weld, Esq. 
searching the worlangs of the heart, and the From North Yarmouth he went to Philips Acad- 
prominence which he has given to the per-| emy, Exeter 


the Philips foundasion. 


fitted for college. 


school for boys in Portland, Me., about the first 
of May, 1844. 


labors so arduous. 


scientious and faithful; firm in the maintain- 
ance of 


ty complaints, he was soon compelled to yield | 
to his disease and give up his school. 


ually away, and finally fell quietly asleep in 
death. 

soon to be numbered, that it was a sad disap- 
struggles, and just as he was beginning to taste 


strong hope, to an honorable rank in some one 
of the professions. 


Independent Congregational Society of Wal- 
tham, will take place on Wednesday, December 


MR. RUFUS A. WHITMAN. 
Died, in New Gloucester, Me., on the 12th 


Mr. W., though called early away by that 


He was desirous of acquiring an ed- 


As, from his 


After he left Waltham, he 


N. H., as acharity scholar, upon 
He remained at Exe- 
ter, with the exception of some portions of the 
winter seasons, spent in teaching, until he was 
He then opened a private 


He was successful in his at- 
tempts to gather a school, which was soon filled 
to overflowing, and in which condition it re- 
mained until Mr. W. was obliged to relinquish 
As a teacher he was con- 


government, 








resolute in requiring 
prompt and implicit obedience, while in his in- | 


struction he sought to make his pupils thor- | 
ough in their acquaintance with all that they | 


passed over. In Feb. 1845, Mr. W. took a 


heavy cold, and being predisposed to pulmona- 
From | 


that time until last November, he wasted grad- 


Mr. Whitman felt, when the conclusion was 
forced upon him, that hris days on earth were 


pointment to be thus cut off, after so many 


the sweets of success, in his efforts for useful- 
ness. He had looked forward, with feelings of 





He had often conversed 
with the writer in regard to the Christian Min- 
istry, upon the studies of which, he was at times | 
strongly desirous of entering, but from the actual | 
commencement of which he was deterred by feel- | 
ings of self distrust as to his fitness, in a spir- 
itual point of view, for a position, which, in his 
estimation, was highly sacred. But notwith- | 
standing he at first felt that it was a sad disap- | 
pointment, yet in the exercise of calm reflec- 
tion and @ christian faith, he soon brought him- 
self into a state of feeling in which he could say, 


not my willl, but thine, O Father, be done. 
He read the Bitte for triumcitt avd was inae- 


pendent, perhaps peculiar, in his theological 
speculations. Buthe had gathered from his 
reading of the Bible its most profitable lessons 
of practical wisdom, by which he was sustained | 
and rendered cheerful and happy in view of the | 
approach of death. With calmness and resig- | 
nation he endured the pains and Jangour of his} 


——— 








disease, and seemed more intent upon bringing 
his soul into a more and more religious frame, 
than he was in regard to his bodily health. | 
We are prompted to mourn when one so young, | 
so industrious and so promising is cut off in} 
death. But, when we consider that ‘‘that life! 
is long, which answers life’s great end,’ we 
shall the more readily acquiesce in these trying | 
scenes of our earthly pilgrimage. 


JOHN MARSTON GOODWIN, ESQ. 


Died in Boston, on the 25th of Nov., Joun | 
M. Goopwin, Esg., Superintendent cf the} 
Massachusetts General Hospital, aged 66 years. | 

It seems proper that one so genera!ly known, | 
and so highly esteemed in this community, | 
should receive something more than a passing | 
notice. It is a melancholy pleasure to recall | 
the many virtues, the amiable and pleasing | 
traits, which adorned our departed friend, and 
the writer can truly say, in relation to the sub- | 
ject of this notice, that in the review of his | 
character there is as little to excite painful emo- | 
tions as usually falls to the lot of man. Those | 
who knew Col. G. best loved him most ardent- | 
ly. In the place where he passed his youth | 
he was a universal favorite, and his presence | 
was indispensible at al] social gatherings, of | 
old or young. He had an inexhaustible fund 
of humor and anecdote, and a heart overflowing | 
with the milk of human kindness, and he never | 
seemed so happy as when making those around 
him happy. 
The first public station occupied by Col. G., | 
was the Stewardship of the Massachusetts Lu- | 
natic Asylum, at Somerville. For the dis- 
charge of the duties of this responsible station 
he was admirably acapted, for with his un- 
bounded benevolence he possessed also great 
firmness, devision of character, and presence of 
mind. The duties of this office were discharged 
to the entire satisfaction of the gentlemen con- 


arduous for his health, he sought other employ- 
ment, and in 1825 or 6 took the cashier-ship of 
the New England Pacific Bank, in this place. 
After performing the duties of this office, to 
the acceptance of all concerned, for several | 
years he removed to a similar, but more lucra- 

tive station, in the People’s Bank at Roxbury. 

From there he removed to the place of his early 

residence at East Bridgewater—on the closing 

of the Bank in that place, he received the ap- 

pointment of Superintendent of the Massachu- 

setts General Hospital, in Boston. In his busi- 
ness habits, Col. G. was distinguished for his 
preciseness, promptness and method. In all 
his intercourse with others he was uniformly 
affable and polite. But in no station was he 
more at home than in the one he first occupied, 
and that in which he spent his declining years. 
He was emphatically at home among the sick 
and sorrowful and afflicted; and hundreds who 
have experienced his kindness will bear witness 
that he was the unchanging friend of the desti- 
tute and needy. He was a fast friend. Who 
that has enjoyed his friendship can forget his 
cordial greeting or his sunny smile? No 
matter how black were the clouds which 
hung over him, nothing but sunshine ever ap- 
peared in his face when it greeted the face of a 
friend ; and this delightful trait was exhibited 
even in the closing scene of his life. Whenhe 
was too weak to express his feelings in words, 
the benevolence, peace and tranquillity of his 
soul shone out through his sunlit eye and smil- 
ing face, and his mourning friends were com- 
forted and sustained by the assurance that death 
had no terrors to him. 








* Serene, serene 

He pressed the crumbling verge of this 
Terrestrial scene, 

Breathed soft in childlike trust 
The parting groan— 








Charge by Rev. C, Stetson of Medford. 


nected with the Asylum; but finding them too|. 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


PUSEYISM EXTINGUISHED BY AUTHORITY. 


The last Christian Witness and Advocate con- 
tained the following Letter from Bishop East- 
burn, which gives the death blow to Puseyism 
in the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


Reverenp anp pear Breturen ;—A deep 
sense of the responsibility ‘attached to my of- 
fice, as the chief Pastor of this portion of our 
common fold, has constrained me to address you 
on a subject, in regard to which I would fain, if 
a4 would have permitted, have remained si- 

It is already known to you, that, towards the 
close of the last year, a parish was incorporat- 
ed in the north western part of this city, under 
the name of the Church of the Advent. [ts 
commencement afforded me sincere pleasure ; 
and, having been begun with the avowed inten- 
tion, on the part of the respectable persons en- 
gaged in it, of establishing a church with free 
sittings, I commended it to the liberal aid of the 
Episcopalians of Boston. On the evening of 
Sunday, the 23d of last month, according to 
previous appointment, I visited the temporary 
place of worship of this parish for the purpose 
of administering the apostolic rite of Confirma- 
tion ; and there observed, to my inexpressible 
grief and pain, various offensive innovations u 


Tam glad that-] did not hear 
the Corresponding Secretary ae ney vn 
The effect would have been silent despair for 
me. I landed on my native shores on. Frida 
last, and almost the first thing 1 heard oes, 
that it was a time of great declension > that the 
South had filed off, and had formed a new Con- 
vention, that a similar movement was contemp- 
lated at the North, that the brethren would 
probably come together under exéited feelings 
and that there would be conflicting interests, 
much clashing of sentiment, and not a little 
quarreling. Old grey-headed men shook their 
heads and feared for the stability of the mission 
interests. 

I thought of the debt of $40,000 and the 
wants of Arracan ; my heart was sorely troub- 
led, and | knew not what to say. | felt as J 
had never felt before. But in seeing what | 
have seen for the Jast two days, all my fears 
have been removed, and now lam sure not one 
mission station will be abandoned, and not one 
missionary be called home. New stations will 
be supplied, more men will be sent, and the 
cause of missions will go on triumphantly. Af. 
ter seeing what I have seen, the Spirit of zeal 
and devotionin the cause, and the delightful 
union that has here manifested itself, I believe 
that when these ministers of Jesus Christ go 
home to their charges, they will so enkindle 
afresh the missionary spirit in their respective 
charges, that we shall henceforth enlarge vur 
operations, men and money will be liberally 
supplied, and that Report will be read in after 





on the ancient usage of our Church. In the’! 
form of the Communien Table; in the decora- | 
tions of golden candlesticks, and of a large 
wooden cross, by which it is surmounted ; and 
in the postures used in front of it by the assis- | 
tant minister, who, as I learaed from the Rec- 
tor, was only conforming tw the constant prac- 
tice of the latter on all occasions except the 
service of that evening ; I perceived with sor- 
row superstitious puerilities of the same descrip- 
tion with those, which already, in the case o 
another parish Church of this Diocese, had call- 
ed forth a public expression of disapprobation 
first from my reverend predecessor, now resting 
from his labors, and subsequently from myself, 
in the Address to the Convention of 1844. 

I feel, my reverend brethren, that | should be 
guilty of a dereliction of plain duty, were I not 
to express, in this public manner, my utter and 
unqualified condemnation of these practices, 
carried on in the principal city of the Diocese, 
and under my ownimmediate eye. Were these 
novelties nothing more than childish, they 
would be on that account sufficiently objection- 
able to call forth my censure: for it certainly 
must be a fit subject of rebuke, that there 
should be found a disposition among any of the | 
Clergy to abandon, in their mode of conducting | 
divine service, that masculine simpiicity and dig- 
nity, by which our beloved and venerable 
Church, both here and in England, has been so 
long and so justly distinguished. But chiefly 
do I condemn these innovations upon establish- 
ed custom, because of their pointed and offen- 
sive resemblance to the usages of that idolatrous 
Papal communion, against which our Prayer 
Book so strongly protests ; and because, where 
a Communion Table is fitted up like a Romish 
altar, and certain postures are used by the Cler- 
gy indicative of reverence towards that altar, 
the certain effect of such a spectacle is to pro- 
duce gradually among the congregation those 
very corruptions, in regard to the sacrament of | 


J 











the Lord’s Supper, from which, by the good | 
providence of God, we have been so graciously 
delivered. ‘Those who are familiarized, by the 
officiating minister, with the forms of error, 
will fall, by an imperceptible but sure process, 
into error itself; and thus our people will be 
led, by the very services in which they engage 





yoare wih Dendes, that the idea should ever 
ave been suggested, that any missi tati 

should be abandoned. . sf esting 
_ The idea of abandoning Arracan! Think of 
Rev. Baron Stow explained that the Board 
never intended to abandon Arracan. They 
were not prepared for any course in reference 
to any station. He thought it his duty to guard 
against any such construction. The Report 
read by the Secretary was prepared under jp- 


structions from the General Board, and was a 
mere statement of facts for the information of 
the Convention. 


Mr. Abbot continued. All will be supported 
and sustained; and 1 rejoice that] have the 
privilege of standing before you, and of express- 
ing My gratitude to you my brethren, for all 
that you have done for the missionaries and for 
me individually. Your labor has not been in 
vain. Others have labored, and it has been 
my privilege to enter into their labors. I have 
reaped where the seed has been sown by those 
who are now with their glorious Head. J have 
gathered in the harvest, and a great many 
sheaves have | gathered in. I have left twenty 
six churches in Arracan and the regions East, 
numbering 3,100 baptized converts, with two 
ordained pastors and twenty three native preach- 
ers, laboring and praying, and teaching, and 
suffering, and they are looking to you to send 
them a missionary, and their desire shall be 
satisfied. Brethren, my heart rejoices, and | 
give God glory for what my eyes have seen 
and my ears have heard in these two days. 

Rev. Dr. Cone said, often have I longed for 
the privilege of attending one missionary meet- 
ing in my hife, and blessed be God, my desire is 
granted this day. This isa missionary meeting 
—a glorious meeting. Do you want $10,000? 
Here it is, (holding up the Jist of subscriptions, 
pledged on the preceding evening) signed by 
good men, and true, and if you want $10,000 


| more to come from the same quarter, call for it, 


and it wil} come. One who signs himself ‘A 
poor man,” a member of my church, sends up to 
me the following memorandum—‘ Don’t let any 
of the missionaries‘come home. I enclose-you 
the profits of my hard labor fer the last 
month, and next month I will send_ you more; 
but do not let any of the missionaries be re- 





while actually within the bosom of our own | gated.’ 


Protestant church, into doctrinal departures of 
the most grievous and vital character. And, in 
addition.to these consideratinnes, 1 will not die- 
semble the pain which such practices give me 
on another account,—namely, the ridicule and 
contempt to which they expose the Church of 
our affections, from all sensible and enlightened 
persons of other Christian bodies. 

In view of the dangers above stated, and 
considering this subject as far from being a 


mere matter of taste and fancy, about which |;,, printed. 


men may safely differ, I have already privately 
remonstrated against the novelties adopted in 
the Chureh of the Advent ; and have expressed 
my views, as opportunity offered, to various 
individuals. But, knowing that this mode of 


signifying disapprobation must, of necessity, be | 
limited in the extent to which it reaches, and | 


fearing lest my supposed silence should, in any 
part of this Diocese, be construed into acquies- 
cence in things which I condemn, and which I 
regard as pregnant with evil, I embrace the | 
present method of letting my sentiments be 
more widely known. It is a pleasure to me to | 
feel well assured, that with the usages referred | 
to, and with the unsound and unchurch-like 
theology to which they belong, a great aint 
ty of the Clergy over whom God has given me | 
the oversight have no sympathy. But others | 
are constantly entering our ranks; and may | 
need, especially the younger of them, to be! 
warned against the imitation of such examples. | 
Whether the course adopted in the parish re- | 
ferred to will be continued or not, it is beyond 
my bility to conjecture: but, however this | 
may be, | shall have the satisfaction of feeling | 
that 1 am clear of- the responsibility of being | 
a silent spectator of irregularities, degrading to | 
the character of our Church, and perilous to | 
the souls of our people. 

That your keart’s desire, my reverend breth- 
ren, in your high and holy calling, may be to} 
set forth the unsearchable riches ‘of Christ to a 
world lying in sin and death, is the prayer of 

Your affectionate Diocesan, 
Manton Eastsurn. 
Boston, December 2, 1845. 





INTERESTING SCENE AT THE BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION. 


The New York Recorder contains an extend- 
ed Report of the recent Convention of our Bap- 
tist fellow christians at New York. It was an 
oceasion of great atd encouraging interest to 
the friends of Missions in that denomination. 
We extract the following passage : 


‘ Dr. Judson said that although he was for- 
bidden to speak by his medical adviser, he would 
say a few words. He said—I must protest 
against the abandonment of the Arracan Miss- 
ion, —— 

Here the reverend gentleman’s voice entirely 
failed him, and he was obliged tv communicate 
through Dr. Cone, the Convention deeply sym- 
pathizing with Dr. Judson in the fervor ot zeal 
that had led him to the attempt. 

Dr. Cone—Brother Judson says the first rea- 
son for not‘abandoning the Arracan Mission is, 
that the population is more than double that of 
the Tenasserian province. There we have en- 
tire toleration and encouragement from the Gov- 
ernment, and there we have churches beth of 
Burmans and Karens, and a host of hopeful 
converts. 

There, though at first the climate was injuri- 
ous and fatal, it is becoming more and more 
healthful every year, and the capital, Akyad, is 
now decidedly healthy. 

And lastly, if the Convention think his ser- 
vices can be dispensed with in finishing his dic- 
tionary, he will gv immediately to Arracan, or 
if God should spare his life— 

Here Dr. Cone was overpowered by emotion, 
and there was scarcely a member of the Con- 

vention who was not completely unmanned. 

Dr. Cone. If his life be spared -——Oh, God 
bless him———aad spare him 

After a pause Dr. Cone continued —— 











bor there, and die and be buried there. 





or if hig life shall be spared to. finish his 
dictionary, he will go there afterward, and la- 


The Corresponding Secretary said that there 
was nO mission nearer the.hearisof the manac- 
mg board, than the Arracan mission ; and as to 
its being given up, no opinion was expressed on 
that subject with the communication. The sim- 
ple statement is made that in Arracan, so far 
as pecuniary matters are concerned, the remo- 
val of the missionary thence would be the least 
expensive of any remova) or change that the 
Board could make. The report was ordered to 


The Rev. Dr. Williams of N. York prefaced 
|the introduction of a resolution, by observing 
| that at a former meeting he was compelled to 
| vote for the abridgment of the mission stations, 
| not that they had not strength enough to oceu- 
py their stations—nor that the providence of 
/God did not call for their enlargement, but that 
the acts of the church did not keep pace with 
the resolutions of the chureh—that it was mar- 


'tyrdom for the missionaries abroad to be con- 


stantly in jeopardy, and that ehristian integrity 
required that they should bring their experdi- 
tures abroad into some sort of correspondence 
with the habitual doings of the churches at 
home. 

But now the signs of a new state of things 
seemed to require that they should exercise 
larger faith. It seemed to him as though in 
the sickness and death of their faithful and able 
missionaries, God was punishing their want of 
faith; as though he had said,—* You talk of 
removing your missionaries, I will remove them 
for you; vou desire to abridge your missionary 
operations, | wil] take that matter in hand, and 
will do it for you;’ and now every heart was 
ready to breathe the prayer, ‘ O God, spare our 
brethren, and we wil] no longer spare our- 
selves.’-—He would move the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That in the indications of Divine 
Providence, as presented by the remarkable har- 
mony and the reviving hopes of the brethren here 
met, and the flowing together of all hearts in the 
baptism of one Spirit, this Convention find them- 
selves compelled to abandon, for the present at 
least, all thoughts of abandoning or abridging their 
stations, and that our Heavenly Father is summon- 
ing us to re-inforce and even enlarge our operations 
in faller accordance with the greatnesawf His prom- 
ises and of the world’s necessities. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 





HARTFORD—ITS CHURCHES AND PREACHERS. 
A correspondent of the Watchman of this 
city (Baptist) gives the following account, 
which will be read with interest. We doubt 
not that our brethren there will command suc- 
cess in their zealous and enlightened efforts to 
maintain our cause, and spread the light of true 
christianity 1n all the regions round about. 
We have a few public buildings whick are an 
ornament to the place. The State House in 
the centre of the city, the Wadsworth Athene- 
om, the Asylum for deaf mutes on one hill, 
Trinity College, and the Retreat for the Insane 
on the other. The old Centre Church (albeit 
somewhat puritanic in its structure) the two 
Episcopal churches, particularly the Christ 
Church, as it is called, and the new Unitarian 
church, which for a wonder, is pure Gothic, are 
beautiful and imposing edifices. Our two Bap- 
tist churches are respectable in point of appear- 
ance, but can lay no claims to architectural 
beauty. Our good Baptist fathers had an idea 
that somehow religion and architectural orna- 
ment were incompatible ; and hence they have 
generally sueceeded in making their religious 
structures as plain as possible. A better taste, 
however, begins to prevail amongst us; and 
for one 1 am gratified w perceive that in many 
places, particulatly in Boston, (where itis much 
needed) they are resolved that Satan and the 
world shall not monopolize al] that is beautiful 
and harmonious in the creations of taste. Still 
our good meeting houses in this city are not so 
deficient in this respect as some I have pee 
Besides the two Baptist, we have four Congre- 
; , two Episcopal, one 
gational churches here, f «tsa 
Methodist, one Unitarian, one Universa ao ¥ s 
one Catholic. There are also two chure ” a 
colored persons, one Congregational and on 





said : 
abandoned. 





Give back to dust, its dust, 


To heaven its own.’ com, 


there be buried. ‘They willsupportme. Andi 


Rev. Mr. Abbott, addressing the Convention, 
The mission to Arracan will not be 
If the board should decide to call 
home Brother Stillson, orremove him to some 
other place, I shal] cunsider it my duty to return 
to Asracan and throw myself on the Karen 
churches for support, and live and die there and 


ist, both of which have worthy pastors, 
adage gerbe is Rev. Mr. Pennington, =— 
some one talked of gloctoring when 2 mis 
London. The Catholic chureh is age "¢ oa 
though well attended, chiefly by being sar 
Universalist congregation is rather fee a ig 
they have a good meeting house, ° sole 
{| three able members of the society. The ™p 





ogi. 7 


| the other, 


| the Rev. 
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i merous and 
copal congregations are pretty nu 


ealthy. , +48 
“The aa Congregational societies are all of 


them highly respectable, in point of oe 
and intelligence. Dr, Hawes is pastor of the 
Centre Church, which 1s the largest in Con- 
necticut. ‘There is one peculiarity about this 
church which is worth noting. They have nev- 
or dismissed a pastor. From their origin, some 











and ‘nabbed’ the key from the nail under the 
looking glass, in bis very presence, —, 
the church ourselves, rang the bell, lighte the 
candles and then lectured to five or 8x people, 
all women but one, and he was the unwilling 
and yet yielding sexton. The fact is, Pe could 
tell some queer comico-tragico tales and relate 
some marvellous scenes involving sometimes 
the ludicrous and sometimes the solemn, in ref- 
erence to those times. 





pundred and fifty years ago, till the present 
time they have had only three or four pastors, 


They seem to have made np their minds, in @/ 


: they 
cases, to sustain their pastor, and — able 


have always a good one. Dr. Hawenduence ie 
pit F is 
preacher, and a good man ‘nfuence which 


great and salutary. It is an 


: more than thirty 
has been accumulating for 
years. Dr. Bushnell is pest mcg mer 
Congregational chure*- , 


reaching is characterized b 
1 —s reriginality. His cnhieleny 
We been Aen suspected ; but I hope, without 
sujecent reason. That he regards himself as 
orthodox, | have no doubt, und that he is thor- 
oughly honest in the expression and maintain- 
ance of his views, all will admit. But he is 
not considered deeply evangelical even by the 





members of his own body. His preaching has 
been mach commended by some Unitarians.— 
After all, lam inclined to deem him orthodox 
in sentiment, though far from rigidly Calvinis- 
tic. His sermon on the Moral uses of the sea, 
js a fair specimen of his style of preaching. — 


The fourth Congregational church is destitute ; | 


the other, usually termed the South Congrega- 
tional ehureh, has recently settled as pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a worthy man and a good 
preacher. With the two Baptist churches you 
are somewhat acquainted. he first numbers 
over 500 members, and contains a fair propor- 
tion of wealth, intelligence and piety. It has 
eight young men studying for the ministry, all 
of them, but one, members of Trinity College 
inthis city. The other church, usually de- 
nominated the South Baptist church, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. R. R. Raymond, numbers 


If now and then a poor sinner was brought 
under conviction, the Methodists almost as a 
matter of course claimed him, and ten to one if 
they did not carry him off as a prize and a tro- 
phy, saying as they often did, that as they were 
‘ God’s peculiar people,’ they alone knew how 
to deal with * convicted’ sinners and take care 
of ‘ converts.’ Lutherans, they would remark, 
may sometimes answer well enough to ‘ catch a 
fish,’ or * wing a bird,’ but it was for Methodists 
alone to ‘ string’ the former or‘ bag’ the latter. 
Thus, the salt was taken’ away from us; the 
leaven ‘that might have leavened the whole 
lump, was carried off; the solitary taper that 
was now and then seen faintly glimmering amid 
the thick gloom, was plucked from its socket 
and borne in triumph to a region studded, as it 
was said, with brilliant and shining lights, Oh 
how trying, how exquisitely painful this was. 
More than once we sat us down in solitude, and 
wept—and wept over this state of things; until 
we could scarce summon up courage to go to 
work again. Our Methodist brethren were 
a zealous, praying, untiring people and did 
much good, and in despoiling us of the fruits 
of our labors, they were doubtless actuated by 
pure motives, It is also very certain that their 
earneetness and suecess stirred us @p to double 
diligence ; and thus they indirectly became the 
instruments more or less of bringing about a re- 
vival in sister denominations. But they also 
greatly retarded the work among US, by taking 





away our helps as fast the Lord gave them ‘to 
us. What amount of grief and sorrow they 
| thus inflicted, and of mischief they thus design- 
‘ed to the cause in general,is known to the 

But we presume all this be- 


Omni:eiert alone. 


about 400 members, and in point merry me longed to God's plan of accomplishing his pur- 


&c., has about ihe same character with her sis- 
ter church. At present they too much sesem- | 
ble all the churches in the “neighborhood ; for} 
without exception, they all sepear very lap- 
oud. Some favorable jadications, it As true, 
have been manifested of late, but not of a suffi- 
ciently deeisive character to warrant the hope | 
of mach enlargement and prosperity. | 

l have thus given youa bird’s eye view of | 
our religious condition ; but on looking it over | 
\ find I have said nothing of the Unitarian soci- 
ety. it has been recently formed; and as yet, 
is quite small. Two or three individuals how- 
ever, of considerable propérty and influence are 
connected with it, and the new house of wor- 
ship is a fine building. But they will find it 
somewhat difficult, in a place so thoronghly in- 
doctrinated, and pervaded by evangelical influ- 
ences 0 build up a large society. They may 
attract a few young persons, and perhaps one 
ortwoof the better class of families; but their 
progress will be slow and laborious. 

We need the gracious influences of the Holy 
Spirit to quicken the churches, and bring sin- 
ners to the knowledge of the truth; and should 
these be enjoyed, as they have formerly been, 
it will be impossible for any heresy to gain any | 
decided and permanent footing. O, for more 
simplicity, purity and steadfastness on the part 
both of members and people. 

With best wishes, | am, yours truly, 

(Christian Watchman. Curysostom. 


| 
} 
} 
| 








THE GERMAN hUTHERAN CRURCH IN AMERICA, 


This extensive denomination, reaching in its 
numbers almost to the first class of sects in that 
particular, is agitated by the same controversy, 
which, under the name of Puseyism is convulsing 
the Episcopal Church. Inevery sect the same 


elements of strife are.at work. A party has 
risen in each, which, filled with faithless fear of 


the tendencies of progressive enquiry, seeks to 


recover the safe harbor of old. tradéeivw, vt au- 
thority, of creed# aad Systems established in a 
darker age. Dr. Nevins of Mercersburg has 
endeavored to push his denomination back to- 
wards Rome, by giving currency to a modified 
form of the doctrine of the ‘ real presence,’ and 
investing with a most un-Protestant awe, the 
reception of the eucharistic elements. 
lowing extract from the Lutheran Observer 
shows what a stir the ‘Puseyism of Mercersburg’ 
as it called is making among the Lutherans. 


‘ We had hoped that the controversy respect 
ing Dr. Nevin’s (of Mercersburg,) doctrine of 
‘Concorporation,’ alias, his semi-Romanism in 
relation to the Eucharist, would be carried on 
in future in the Messenger, where it properly 
belongs. 

Our own readers we présume do not take a 
very deep interest in the Mercersburg effort to 
revive the errors of by-gone ages, from which 
it was firmly hoped our American churches had 
finally and forever eseaped. 

Mercersburg indeed disclaims the charge of 
novelties ;’ but notwithstanding that disclain- 
er Mercersburg most indubitably differs from 
the received views of the German Reformed 
chureh inthis country. 


never—no never discovered to us that they even 
dreamed of that figment of the imagination, 


Tie fol- | 


Thirty years’ acquaint- | 
ance with many of her most faithful ministers, | 


poses, and was necessary as a whole to bring 
about important results. 

We are in all honesty compelled to say, that 
it was not until we began to hold protracted 
meetings and employ the mourner’s bench, that 
a radical change took place and a new face was 
put upon things. From that time forward our 
Zion clothed herself in her beautiful garments, 
our Methodist brethren could no longer materi- 
ally trench upon our territory, and not twice or 
thrice but ten or twenty times as much money 
has been contributed for benevolent purposes. 
The truth is, in former times no money at all 
was raised, except to build or repair a church 
or pay a minister; and for the former purpose 
lotteries were commonly resorted to, and minis- 
ters and elders tried to sell tickets! But how 
is it now! 

Let not brethren blame us for vindicating the 
mourner’s bensh. We praise the bridge that 
carried us safe over ; and he is the best physi- 
cian that cures us.’ 





OLDEN TIMES. 


On a fast day observed by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, it is stated by Mr. Bailie 
in his notes on their proceedings, that Dr. 
Twisse the moderator, opened and closed the 
exercises with a short prayer; that then Mr. 
|Marshall prayed large two hours, confessing 
most pathetically and judiciously the sins of the 
| Assembly. Dr. Arrowsmith afterwards preach- 
}ed a hour, and a psalm was sung; then Mr. 
| Vines prayed two hoors, and Mr. Palmer 
| preached an hour, after which Mr. Seaman 
| prayed nearly two hours, when another psalm 
| was sung, and Mr. Henderson brought them to 


|a short and sweet conference, on the subject of 


| their confessed and visible faults. Prayers of 
{such a length would be ill borne in modern 
times, even by the most devout among fiving 
even honr’s 
intolerable. [Boston Re- 


christians ; and sermans of an 
length, are deemed 


corder 





FANATICISM. 
About 20 years ago, an ordained missionary 
| of the church of Scotland came to America, and 
|set up as a preacher on Prince Edward’s Is- 
|land. He made great pretentions to intimate 
| intercourse with God, and by his wild and in- 
| coherent addresses, was wont io throw his audi- 
ence into convulsive fits, which he taught them to 
| regard as a sure sign of conversion, from which, 
| when they recovered, they passed into a state 
\of great joy, and expressed their thankfulness 
iby violent dancing. He maintains that none 
|can be saved, except the seed of Abraham ac- 
|eording to the flesh, including however the 
| Highland Scotch, who he declares are the de- 
| scendants of Joseph, the man who wore the first 
|tartan or chequered coat, on record! He has 
3000 followers, nine places of worship, and 800 
communicants. His principles are grossly anti- 
|nomian, and their effects on his followers are 
|such as might be expected among the ignorant 
victims of delusion. [Ibid. 








| SECULAR INTELLIGENCE. 
| WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
REMONSTRANCE AGAINST THE ADMISSION 


or TExAs TO THE UNION As ASLAVESTATE. 
We have received a copy of the Syracuse Daily 


in about 24 hours, and a rise again of an inch and 
38 handredths. 


Caprure ora Steam Staver. Capt. Bal- 
lard, of bark Mohawk, at this port Loge og | from 
Zanzibar, reports that he touched at St. Helena, 
Oct. 14, and that H. B. M. steamer Penelope ar- 
rived there on the 18th, having a few days before 
captured a steam slaver with three masts, called 
the Cacique, (which left New York last spring, 
pat into Baltimore in distrese and sailed again for 
Brazil.) She fitted out at Pernambuco, and was 
off the slave coast, waiting for fifieen hundred ne- 
groes to be got ready for her cargo. On board this 
slaver were forty-five persons as crew, amongst 
whom were four Americans (two engineers and two 
stokers.) The assistant engineer was then a pris- 
oner on board the Penelope, and the other three 
were on board the Cacique, expected immediately 
at St. Helena. The C. would be put into the Vice 
Admiralty Court for adjudication. ‘The commander 
of the Penelope intended to take the four Ameri- 
cans back to the coast, and deliver them up to the 
U. S. naval commander on that station. 

A person representing himself to be Capt. Charles 
Chalmers, who had made his appearance at Mada- 
gascar with a boat and four men, and stated that 
he was master of ship Cecil, of Baltimore, which 
had been totally lost, with fourteen men, at the 
island of Juan de Nova, took passage in brig Rich- 
mond, of Salem to Zanzibar. He there took pas- 
sage in the Mohawk, for Boston, and died when 
twenty days out, of ‘Jungle’ fever. Many circum- 


she accomplished an extraordinary degree of speed, 
tunning ahead of every sail vessel on her track. 

The ports,had not been}opened, and there was no 
immediate prospect of such an event. The panic, 
in reference to the supply of food, had much abated. 
The grain market was not advancing, but if any 
thing had declined. The Bank of England had 
made another advance of 1-2 per cent. in the rate 
of discount. 

There had been several long sessions of the Cab- 
inet, and it wes understood that the subject of the 
Oregon negotiation was engrossing the attention of 
the government. From the indications of the feel- 
ing and tone of the government and people, it is 
much to be apprehended that the President’s mes- 
sage will produce an unfavorable crisis in the rela- 
tions of the two countries. 

The King of Belgium, in his speech to the Cham- 
bers gives notice of the conclusion of a treaty of 
commerce and navigation with this country, which 
is understood to have been transmitted to our gov- 
ernment by a bearer of despatches in the Cambria. 

By the returns compiled by order of Parliament, 
by the aid of the Board of Trade, the items of rail- 
road statistics, at the close of 1843, were as follow: 





Miles. Cost. Av. per mile. | stances induce the belief that he, with the four 

Great Britain 2,069 £64,238,630 £31,048 ce ee “e their eye ce ery ar ane 
a‘ slaver. o such ship as the ‘Cecil’ has belonge 

Belgium 343 a eo shim to Baltimore, and ten deal which he gave in ie 
France, 552 10,276, 18,617 | ment for his passage, were on Isaac M’Kim, Esq. 
Germany, 1,9974 15,500,000 7,500 | who has been dead five or six years, and on Isaac 

America, 3,688 17,702,400 4,800 McKim, Jr, who is not engaged in mereantile pur- 


: ‘suits. He appeared to be well acquainted with 

A steam whistle has been so constructod as to | Baltimore Pic. 6 citizens, as well a with several 

give forth various sounds, like a musical instrument, | officers of the U. 8S. Navy. He stated that he was 

which can be understood and serve as a language | bly six months from the United States, and seemed 

}to he familiar with the atrocities of the slave trade. 

On his death bed he exhibited the appearance of a 

hardened reprobate. Just before breathing his last 

he said, ‘ the devil will have company in about fif- 
{teen minates.’ 


jt- The House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington have decided, after debate, to have the 


among the persons employed on railroad trains. 


jt The Postmaster General in his annual Re- 
| port arges that all postages be required to be paid 
| by the senders of letters or packages. This would 
save a large amount of postage on letters which be- 
come dead, as well as upon printed matter that is 
| never taken out. In al! respects a most excellent 








members draw lots for desks. The practice has 
been for first comers to choose and mark their seats, 
’ }and a considerable number have always visited the 
| > The corre spondence connected with the | Capitol before the commencement of the session of 
| negotiation in reference to Oregon discloses, in ad- 'a Congress for this purpose. The House with great 
| dition to the facts mentioned by the President in his | propriety have determined to bring this practice to 

message, that a proposal made by the British minis- | 4, end. The drawing consumed several hours. 


| ter, to leave it to arbitration, was rejected by Mr. Ty- | ‘Phe venerable Mr. Adams was among the last 
} 
| ler, when Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of State. 





' 
| provision. 


| whose names were called. Bat such was the deli- 

ici ection. in this ci | cate and honorable deference to his age and charac- 

jc} At the municipal election, in this city, on = 

Monday, Dec. 8th, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr, was | ter, that no one availed himself of his privilege to 

| chosen Mayor by a majority over all others of 2258. | take his accustomed seat, which remained vacant 

| The whig vote was 5331—the Native 1633—the until his lot was drawn, when he repaired to it. 
Democratic 1361, and scattering 89. The entire The circumstance was interesting to those con- 


list of whig candidates for Aldermen, and a large |Ce™ed in the transaction, and is remarked upon 


with pleasare and commendazion by the whole 

| people. 

| The following school committee was chosen:— | HJ” We find the fillowing paragraphs in the 

Ward 1, Sebastian Streeter, Henry G. Clark. latest English papers. 

‘© 2, Sam’1 C. Allen, Jr., James H. Barnes. | 

** 3, Daniel R. Simpson, one vacancy. | 
“© 4, H. A. Graves, Ezra Palmer, Jr. 
** 5, Frederick Emerson, N. C. Betton. 
‘* 6, Theophilus Parsons, Daniel Sharpe. 
*« 7, Edward G. Loring, Charles Brooks. 


/majority of whigs for the common council were 
elected. 


The Morning Herald of Tuesday commences 
}one of its leading articles with the following as- 
tounding statement:—We this day present to our 
readers something altogether without a precedent— 
|a newspaper of twenty four pages of the largest 
J ; | size ; a journal of 144 columns, each column equiv- 
* 8, E. M. P. Wells, Daniel M. Lord. jalent to six or eight octavo pages; a journal, in 
9, Daniel T. Coit, George T. Curtis, | short, containing in one dav’s number as mach let- 
** 10, Nehemiah Adams, Ezra Lincoln, Jr. | ter-press as the four numbers of the Quarterly or 
‘© 11, Charles C. Barry, Otis A. Skinner. Edinburgh Review. As a tou» de force in the 
** 12, Alvan Simonds, Theo. D. Cook. | printing trade, the feat is remarkabie; and it will 
not be thought the less remarkable when it is re- 
membered, that for very many days the Herald 
has published twenty pages, or 120 columns nearly 
every day. 


j 
| 


New Yorx«x Canat Touts, Amount of tolls 
received on all the New York State Canals, in each 
oi the following years, viz: 

Ath week in Nov. 
$5,041 


Total to Nov. 30. 


$1,599,038 RARE TIMES FOR SuRVEYoORS, ENGINEERS, 


1839, 


4 &ec. Surveyors and levellers are in such demand, 
mee a abe fore that five to seven guineas a day are being paid 
1842, 5.330 1.748.870 them; and so great is the demand above the sup- 

843. 14-747 2: 080.146 i ply for lithographers, that there is scarcely any 
AA TAT BSB ASS Binns fi th plans ein ready for lg 
} “4 25,585 2,646,118 | ment in due time. crapath’s Jourad!. 

1845, 


The Scottish Railway Gazette states that the 
railway companies contemplate the parchase of the 
College at Glasgow for a general railway terminus. 


The above is the entire amount of tolls for the 
| season of 1845 to the close of canal navigation—ex- 


| ceeding the very heavy tolls of 1844 by the sum of | ~*,, : " 
' $200,088. [Albany Argus. There has been jast announced another project 
* , for the formation of « railway in the East Indies, to 
cf The President’s message pressed out of our go from Calcutta to Georgian Point, on the river 
aecular department much matter which belonged to Hoogly. 
We copy from other papers, as 
worthy of record, the following articles. 


the last week, Concress. Inthe House of Representatives 


a proposal to do the printing for twenty per cent. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE MAYor or Boston. ess than the contract of last year was réjected by 
| The funeral services of the late Hon. Thomas As- a party vete, and the publishers of the administra- 
| pinwall Davis were performed at the Winter street 

Charch on Tu esday afternoon of last week, both 
branches of the city council attending. The re- 
mains of the deceased bad been brought in from | 
Brookline, and placed before the altar. The Rev. 
Mr. Richards, assistant pastor, made the openin un ER ARY 

prayer, and read an appropriate portion * the " EAR INFIRMAR} ° 
| Scriptures, and the Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, | From the Surgeon’s Report we extract the 
preached the funeral discourse from the text— | following : 

* Blessed or Pansy = re teow ys R. ‘During the past year 1,271 patients have 
orMe Davis, Dr. <4 legs rod are urges ae bees applied for assistance at the Jufirmary, making 
| in Brookline on the 11th of Dec., 1798, and on the as will be seen by the former reports, & larger 
| 17th of the same month he was dedicated to his number of applicants than am any previens year, 
God and Savior at the baptismal font by his vener- and the Whvle number since the establishment 
uble and revered eulogist.— His ancestors were pre- of the Institation more than 16,000. 
| eminent for their piety, and his conduct in early life Of the 155 patients admitted to the Infirmary, 
| indicated that he had inherited their happy qualities 68 were discharged cured. 

‘in this respect. In the autumn of 1823, he made a 28 improved. 

public profession of his faith in Park street Church, 18 much improved. 

and in November, 1824, he was united in the holy 17 with no improvement. . 

bonds of matrimony to Maria Jackson, daughter of | 9 were discharged without treatment 
the Hon. William Jackson. Subsequently he took | 15 still remain under treatment. 


an active part in causing the building ofa Church | ‘fo form a fair estimate of the above result, it 
}in Hanover street for the Rev. Dr. Beecher; and | 


tion paper, Ritchie & Heiss, were elected, by a 
similar vote, on the scale of last year’s prices. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE EYE AND 


~ 
‘ 


=————— 


§GSUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Treas+ 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars trom the Teachers and Pupils 
of the Sunday School connected with the Keene Cons 
gregational Society of which Rev A. A. Livermore is 
Pastor, contribated through Miss Mary W. Hale to 
Hon. B. Cooke, to constitute him their Superintend- 
ent, a Life Member of the Sunday School Society. and 
to ‘testify to him their gratitude for his labor of love 
the past season, and at the same time, their interest 
in the great object in which he and they have been fel- 
low- laborers.’ 

Also, the same sum by James P. White, Som from 
the pupils ofthe Unitarian Sunday School in Belfast, 
Me., connected with the Society over which Rev Wm 
Frothingham is Pastor, to constitute ‘their much re- 
spected Superintendent, William G. Crosby, a Life 
Member.’ d13 





fG- SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. There will 
be a meeting of the Union on Monday evening next, 
Dec. 10th, at the Vestry of the Pitts street Chapel, at 
7 o'clock. 

Question. —What means shall be used to awaken a 
deeper interest in the Sabbath Schools and to obtain a 
sufficient number of competent teachers? 

d13 THOMAS GAFFIELD, Sec’y. 











NARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev Mr Gray, Simeon Carey, Esq. 
of Gardiner, Me., to Miss Euniee Banka of Boston. 

In Northboro’, 4th inst, by Rev Mr Allen, Mr Chris- 
topher J. Howe to Miss Lucy D. Howe, all of N. 

In Walpole, N. H., 27th alt, by Rev Mr Willis, Mr 
Thomas Hill, late of the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
to Miss Anne F. Bellows, daughter of Josiah Bellows, 
Esq. 

e Syracuse, N. Y., 24th alt., by Rev Samuel J. 
May, Mr Joseph A. Allen to Miss Lucy T., daughter 
of Aaron Burt, Esq., all of S. ; 


-*. CS ATS A Ay PS SS 


DEATHS. 





In thia city, 6th inst, Mr William Brintnall, 28. 

4th inst, Mrs Dorcas Baldwin, 54. 

In Roxbury, Ist inst., Mrs Phebe Cunningham, 
widow otf the late Capt. Wm. Cunningham of Cam- 
bridge, 72. 

In Hingham, 7th inst, suddenly, Lucy Lincoln, only 
daughter of D. McB. and Lucy L. Thaxter, 16. 





86, for many years an instructer of youth in this city 
and vicinity. 


Gleason, bsq., Miss Jane B. Watson of Boston, 30. 
* In Framingham, 5th inst, Caroline W., daughter of 
the late Luther Horne. 
In Littleton, 3d inst, Waldo, only son of John L. 
and Clarissa Fletcher, 3 yrs and 3 mos. 
This tender bud, the being of au hour, 
We first embraced; but ere the morning flower 
Had half unfolded its engaging charms, 
Was called from ours to Jesus’ arms. 
In Canton, 2d inst., Mrs Elizabeth Crane, widow of 
the late Major Peter Crane, 90. 
In Leominster, 3d inst, Elizabeth H., wife of Rev 
Hiram Withington, and only daughter of Capt William 
Clapp of Dorchester, 29. 





EW VOLUME OF THE CHRISTIAN EX- 
AMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLA- 
NY, Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson, and Rev Ezra 8. 
Gannett. 
The Christian Ex miner for January next being the 
commencement of a new volume, the publisher would 
commend it to the attention of the Unitarian public. 





Each number of the Examiner contains a great va- 
j riety of Original Articles, Notices ot all Publications 
| of interest, and a complete record of |ntelligence, both 


! Foreign and Domestic. { 


Subscriptions to the above solicitee by 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 


dl3 118 Wasnington street. 





| P\ocrT. UPHAM’S NEW WORK. The Lire 
| ] or Fairs; in three parts, emracing som of 
jthe Scriptural principles or doctrims of faith; the 
| power or effects of faith in the regdation of man’s 
} inward nawre, and the relation of fath to the divine 

guidance. By Thos. C. Upham, D.). author of the 
| Interior Life, Menta! Philosophy, && &c. 1 vol. 12 
; mo, price $1,00. 

Dr. Upham says in his preface, ‘* Christianity har- 
monizes with itself, and involves in its progress the 
same great principles which characterize 1s incipient 
state. The Christian, therefore, lives, as xe began to 
live. He began in faith. He lives, day by day, in 


is ultimately made victorious, and is brought intot 
possession of the divine inmye, tiruugh thesame fartW, 
** I have endeavored, in the following mges, to il- 
| lustrate this great truth. The present work, therefore, 
| is, to seme extent, kindred in tts nature with the in- 
| terior life. The leading objects of both vorks is the | 
| promotion of practical holiness. I have n¢doubt, that 
| the object will meet with favor, bat have less confi- , 
| dence that the manner of executing it wil be approv- 
ed. But however this may he, it is a atifaction to 
} know, that books, as we!l as other things have their 
| overruling Providence. And he, who wites, as well 
|as he who acts in other ways, can exercie a cheerful 
confidence in leaving what he has done wth God, who 
| can distinguish between the result and tle intention, 
j and can make even the weak and impertct things of 
| his people to praise him.’’ 
This day published by 
WAITE, PEIRCE & CO, 
3tis No.1 Cornhill. | 


} 


| POSTON ALMANAC for 1846, conaining a Map | 

of the city, a Diagram of the Raikoads leading | 
| from the city, a Business Directory, &c.d&c. 

The Life of Faith by Professor Thoms C. Upham, | 

| author of the Interior Life, &c. 12 mo. Just received | 

by CROSBY & NICKOLS, | 

dl3 118 Washingon street. 
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| JEW BOOKS. Biographical and Gitical Mis- | 
{i cellanies, by Wm. H. Prescott, 8»; Holmes’ { 
| Life and Correspondence of Mozart; ‘he Court of | 
| Peking, by Father Ripa; Willis’? Poems,5th edition; | 
|The Pulpit Cyclopedia, 8vo; Tennaysn’s Poems, | 
new edition, 2 vols; Milnes Poems; Dr Warren on | 
the Preservation of Health; Western Gearings, by 
Mrs. Kirkland; Lays for the Sabbath, elited by Rev. 
| J. Pierpont; The Rhine by Victor Hugo,2 vols; Ge- 
| raldine, by the author of Crombie’s Philoophy; Mrs. 
| Dana’s Letters on the Trinity; Mrs. Jantson’s Char- 
| acteristics of Women, new edition. Justreceived by 
CROSBY & NICEDLS, 


In West Cambridge, 4th inst, Nathl. Bridge, Esq. ,| 


In Westboro’, 4th inst, at the residence of Phineas 


All the principal writers in the denomination are en- | 
gaged in contributing to its pages, end neither labor | School. 
nor expense is spared to render it worthy of patronage. | 


ONGFELLOW’S POEMS—lilustrated Edition. 
Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 
Illustrations by D. Huntington, containing Voices of 
the Night, Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems, The 
Spanish Student and Translations from the Swedish, 
Danish, Anglo-Saxon, German, Spanish, French and 
Italian, with Notes. Eleven plates; 1 vol 8vo, cloth, 
gilt; pp 387. 
Just published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 2 School st., up stairs. d6 





HILD’S FRIEND, for December. Just publish- 
ed by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washington st. 
ConTENTs.—Martyrs, (John Huss,) continued: 
Parental Affection: The Two Clouds: The Elves: A 
Fragment: An Allegory: The Pic Nic: Thoughts 
with my Friend on the eve of her departure for the bet- 
ter Country: Classical and Commercial Academy: In- 
scription under the Picture of Aged Negro Woman: 
The Two Bees. d6 





HE UNITARIAN ANNUAL REGISTER for 
1846. No I. Edited by a Clergyman. 

The subscribers have in press and will publish ina 
few days, an Almanac and Register, containing infor- 
mation designed to give Unitarians a better knowledge 
of their own denomination. 

As the Register will be sold at a very low price in 
order that it »ay have an extensive circulation, we 
respectfully request for it the attention ef all persons 
interested. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

d6 118 Washington st. 


i BOOKS, for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 
21 Tremont Row, among which are the following: 
Dictionnaire Universel de la Lanque Francais, par p. 
C. O. Boiste; Beautis des Victories et conquetes des 
Francais; Histoire des Charles XII, par Voltaire; 
Theatres Francais; Oeuvres de Moliere; Corinne, 
ou D’ Italie, par Mme La Baronne de Stael; Fables de 
la Fantaine; Mes Prisons; C2uvres du chanoine 
Schmidt; Penseesde Blaise Pascal; De L’Allemagne, 
par Mme La Baronne de Stael; Voyages et Aven- 
tures de la Perouse; Contes de Madame Guizot; Pro- 
varbes Dramatiques, par M. Theodore Leclereq; La 
plus facile des Grammaires, par M. Emilie Boone- 
chose; Histoire de Gil Blas de Santidlane, par Lesage; 
et Histoire des Naufrages celebres, par P. Dantreg- 
gas. n29 








ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, for De- 

cember. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 
118 Washington street. 

Contents—The Lightof Eternity; Belief in Ret- 
/ribution; An Ancient Incident and its Lesson; Prac- 
| tical Preaching, a Sermon by Rev E. 8. Gannett, D. 

D.; The Young Converts. Intelligence—Installa- 
| tion at Tyngsboro’, Mass; Dedication at Brooklyn, 
| Conn; Ordination at Kennebunk, Me; Do. at Peters- 
j|ham; Doat Brookfield; Installation at the Warren 
— Chapel; Sunday School Convention at Salem. 

n 


R. © SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 

This is a Private Institution, resting on the individ- 

ual responsibility of the Principal; and, though con- 

| sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and 

Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the 

family, and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his 

| Lady. The course of instruction embraces all branch- 

es usually taught in Female Seminaries. 

The School is wholly distinct from «The Charles- 
| town Female Seminary,’ with which it is sometimes 
| confounded ; and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupils, 
| it is designed to meet the wants of those who prefer, 
when about to send daughters from home, to place them 
| in the private family of the Teacher. Parents ata 
| distance will see the importance of having their daugh- 
| ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 
| ion over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation to those who may enter his 








The nezt Term will commence on Monday, the 22d 


| of December, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will 


be addressed to those who may desire more particular 
| information. 
| Rererences.—Drs A.R. Thompson and W. J. 
| Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm Ives Bud- 
| dington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
Emerson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev 
F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
Providence. n22 





CU HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Now 
published in two forms. 

| The subscriber has just completed a new set of ster- 

| eotype plates for the above popular Hymn Book, cor- 
responding exactly with the first, except the type, 
which is larger. This edition, the fourth, will be 
ready in a few days. 

| We shall now be prepared to supply Societies with 

| either edition, and those about changing are respect- 


| the exercise of faith. And, by that grace of God, he | fully requested to send to us fer copies. 


Three editions of the above have been published 
within the last six mouths, andtwelve society 
| already adopted it. 


n29 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington street. 





REENWOOD’S HYMNS—NEWLY STERO- 

X TYPED EDITION. The subscribers have re- 
cently procured new stereotype plates of this popular 
collection of Sacred Poetry, now used in nearly all the 
societies of the denomination, and will shortly put to 
press the Forty-second Edition. 

They have also another edition in press containing 
an addition of over One Hundred Hymns embraced in 
supplementary pages, with a SERVICE BOOK for 
the use of those societies desiring to introduce this 
mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition 
is used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the 
one now in use, buton new type, and the other with 
the Service Book and Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Savior, and adapted to the wishes of his Society who 
will use this edition. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first 
published, and others, which were not before inserted. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change 1m their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their address, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS & PALMER, 


n22 4w Chambers 131 Washington st. 





EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
Two Vols., royal 8vo. Price reduced to $10,50. 
The above is Webster’s Dictionary, without abridge- 
ment, containing the whole vocabulary of the quarto 





that poor, low, mysti@al, confused, carnal and | _ he f ; aati 
antiquated doctrine, yelept * Concorporation’ !— | St» giving an account o come interesting 

Only think of it,—the /iteral communication of | spirited public meetings, in that city, composed of 
Christ’s glorified humanity to the believer, thus | all sects and parties, for the purpose of preparing a 


confound 


pan ing the natures ef believers and of | remonstrance to Congress expressive of the will 
irist, a 


nd > . , ati 

manitt negara A srry weigunty of hu- of the whole people of that place. The name of 
lanity . 1e glorified body of Christ received | ; 

by the believer with the bread and wine! If | Samuel J. May is at the head of the call, and he 
this 1s not a corporeal presence what meaning | engaged with ability and effect in the deliberations 
is there in language ? if this is not equal to Pu- | of the meetings. 

seyism and an immense stride toward Roman- | 
ism, we would like to know what is? One 
would think the mere statement of such a doc- 


Hon. 8. C. Philips, of Salem, has prepared two 
discourses, which exhaust the whole subject, and 
trine, would be its promptest, surest refutation. |d0 ample justice to its merits, and is addressing 
lt grates upon the ear, jars the feelings, offends | them to the people of our principal cities and towns, 
the understanding, and unhinges the holiest as- |in public lectures. If the causes of division, dis- 
sociations of many of the best and most spirit- | suse and alienation, among the people of the free 


ial men in the most evangelic churches. This | IR PPS i bh . ‘ 
. ‘ . ates co removed, so thi " 
alone is prima facie evidence against the ortho- | » 80 that their reat senti 


doxy of the doctrine, and of a departure from ments might be uttered, their voice would rise in 
the established belief of the twin sister of the | such tones as would compel the obedience of Con- 
first born of the Reformation.’ | gress. The remonstrance which is offered for sig- 

The Lutheran church seems to have made as |™8ture is so simple in its aim and free from objec- 
much progress, in this age of improvement, as | tion in its terms, that it might with Propriety be 
iny branch of the church, according to the ac- 


count which follows : 


signed by every man who values freedom, and be- 
lieves that the institution of slavery is a blight to 
the soil that sustains it. 

* Our brethren sometimes complain at present 
' hostility, and doubtless they have cause. 

Juvswey can hardly form an idea of the difficul- 
ies Of \eir senior brethren, who were called to 
stand in the frst breach, and to march up tothe 
ay onslaugh of a numerous host unaccustom- 
re. Goffat and wnfident of an easy triumph. 
: J55 “\ ministers asually find ‘he 
ice broken and have a “rong phalanx of godly 
people to sustain them; aq ¢ atan. moreover 
ismeasurably bound now. \.. that dayhe walk. 
ed abroad on the earth almos, . without let or 
hindrance.’ Episcopal ministers attended horse- 
races and balls. Presbyterian wey, indeud ar- 
thodox up to the hub, but as ‘ deag as door 
uails,’ and preached about waiting Gow, time 
dea- 


jc On the afternoon of Dee. 3d a collision 
took place on the Western railroad, near Chester 
village, between a passenger and a freight train, 
destroying the locomotives and bruising badly sev- 
eral of the persons attached to the cars. No pas- 
senger was injured. 


jccF The congressional State electionin New 
Hampahire has again resulted in no choice, the reg- 
ular Texas democratic candidate being farther than 
ever from an election. 

jc The Daily Advertiser reprints from an 
English paper, a letter from Lord Brougham, in 
which he speaks in the highest terms of the talents 
and character of Queen Victoria, and states that a 
very friendly feeling pervades the Engiish people 
wards France. 

i > The steamer Cambria arrived in the outer 
harbor at 7 o’clock P. M., of Dec. 4th, and came 
up early next morning. 14 1-4 days passage—73 
passengers from Liverpool to Boston, 23 to Halifax, 
23 from Halifax. 

The Hibernia, after repairing at St Jobns, New- 
foundland, reached Liverpool in 8 days from that 
port, on the 18th of November. 

The Great Britain arrived out on the 18th, hav- 
ing left New York on the 28th of Oct. She broke 
one of her propellers and was so disabled in her 
steam machinery as to have to rely, for the greater 
part of her voyage upon her sails, with which alone 


to be converted ; and Lutheran elders ang 
cons as well as Reformed, played cards and 
Were managers at dances, and got drunk, anq 
Were often elected to office just to force them to | 
go to church and carry the bag about. and so 
get the laugh upon them. These, to-be-sure, 
~— all extreme cases, and there were honora- 
‘© exceptions ; but so it was ; and it was even 
oat fanatical to oppose such doings, and 
© Were thore than once denounced as ‘ asane- 
umonious hypocrite’ because we ventured to 
take exception. When we proposed holding a 
prayer-meeting, our best friends dissuaded us 
7 assured uS it would * break our neck.’ 
Ms igus and consented that it should 
t in private houses but in church (in 
order to give as little off r i ‘ 

aaa 2 98, ence as possible,) the 
rn was forbidden to open the church, or 
inn — any official duty for us. And we more 
ce quarrelled with him for his neglect, 








after that building had been destroyed by fire, he 
| took a similar part in the erection of the Charch in 
| Bowdoin street. He also took the lead in the 
)measares adopted to convert the Federal street 
Theatre into a place for religiods services, but, said 
Dr. Pierce, sad to relate, it was about to revert to 
its original use. He next was concerned in pro- 
curing the erection, of the Central Church in W 
ter street, and continued as devoted and active as 
ever in the cause of the Church and the advance- 
ment of moral and religious instruction. 
leader of a Bible class of thirty gentlemen, not- 
withstanding the pressure of his business avocations, 
he found time in the course of = pt pare to write 85 
lectures on spiritual topics, each of which occupied 
‘an hoar in the delivery. 
During the last fortnight of his life, his mind 
| dwelt mach on Heaven and the wonderful works 
of God. The last words he was known to utter 
were, ‘I am perfectly tranquil in body and mind.’ 
| The revered preacher confined his remarks almost 
exclusively to the moral and religious character of 
the lamented deceased. The concluding prayer 
was offered up by the Rev. N. Adams, and, the ex- 
| ercises being over, the body was then re-conveyed 
| to the hearse, and the funeral proceded to Brookline 
| where the remaina of the deceased were deposited 
in the family burying ground, neer the Rev. Dr, 
| Pierce’s Church. [ Post. 


| Rain. The following comparative statements, 
| relative to the storm of Thursday, Nov. 27th, and 
| other great rains which have fallen in this city for 
nearly 30 years past, are taken from observations 
recored by Dr. Hale. 

In the rain of Tharsday there fell the greatest 
quantity that has fallen in the samme number of 
hours, with two exceptions, sitce January, 1818, 
nearly 28 years, having been|3.37 inches in 16 
hours. The exceptions were Jjly 30, 1829, when 
4.83 inches fell in two showersthe same afternoon, 
and July 15, 1835, when 4.16 inches fell in two 
showers, in the afternoon and ht. There have 
been several instances of a large} fail in one storm; 
but they have been of longer duration. In Sep- 
tember, 1818, 4.19 inches fell intwo whole days; 
in August, 1826, 3.74 inches in tyo days and 6.69 
inches in seven consecutive days\ in September, 
1830, 4.36 inches fell in three day& in April, 1839 
4.08 inches in two days; and in Spvember, 1840, 
5.18 inches in 32 hours. 

The quantity of rain the present ponth hus been 
8.876 inches. “The only months tha have equalled 
this quantity since January, 1818jwere August, 
1826>and November 1840. In theformer of these 
the quantity was 11.31, and in §e latter 9.48 
inches. On the night of Nov. 30th,nd during the 
day of Dec. Ist rain fell to the gountof 1.84 
inches, making the amount from eafy in Novem- 
ber 9.26 inches. ‘There was anothefbundant rain 
on the 4th of December. 

There was an unusual fall of the\barometer on 
Thorsday. Ati, P. M. on Wednesday, the mer- 
cary stood at 30.56 in.—10 P.M. 4 30.50 At 
sunrise on Thursday 30.00, 1, P. M.jt 29.48, and 
at 3, P. M. at 29.38, from which the it began 
to rise and on Satarday morning it had§sen to 30.76 










As the | 


should be recollected that the Eye Infirmary, 
like ail kindred institutions for the sick poor, is 
expected to receive, among its inmates, annual- 
ly, a number of incurable diseases, the result of 
severe wounds—and others which from want, 
| mismanagement, neglect or long duration, have 
| terminated, before their entrance, in a condition 
of the eyes, which renders them susceptible, 
‘under the most skilful treatment, of very limit- 
ed amendment, and occasionally of no other 
amendment than relief from pain. 

| The Surgeons again take pleasure in bearing 
| witness to the genera] good conduct of ail the 
| patients committed to their care, and to the ex- 
jcellent management and faithful labors of their 
| Superintendent—to which the Infirmary is in- 
|debted for much of its usefulness, 

The Surgeons have been painfolly reminded 
of the inadequacy of their present building for 
i the wants of a rapidly growing community, by 
ithe necessity on several oceasions during the 
year of refusing admission to patients with ur- 
gent cases of disease, for want of room. The 
constant discomfort of the patients, from imper- 
fect ventilation—the difficulty of regulating 
temperature, both in summer and winter—the 
unavoidable crowding of too many patients in 
cunfined apartments—the want of water, and 
other inconveniences inseparable from so old a 
building, not originally designed for its present 

urpose has been a source of daily regret.— 
hey feel ita — again to call the attention of 
the friegds of the Infirmary to the subject—and 
to express hope, that the time has now arrived, 
when the well known benevolence of our com- 
munity will provide a remedy for the evils, and 
erect a structure more worthy of the charity, be- 
cause better fitted to fulfil its benevolent de- 
signs. Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, 
GEORGE A. BETHUNE, 
ROBERT WILLIAM HOOPER. 
Boston, Oct. 31, 1845. 








IP We understand that Rev. John Pierpont 
has been engaged to supply the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Society at Troy, N. Y., during the 
winter. 


Unirarian Society, Sourninctron, Conn. 
We understand that this Society has given a 
unanimous invitation to Mr. James Richardson 
of the last class of the Cambride Divinity School 
to become their pastor. 


i> Mr. Frank P. Appleton, of the same 
class has accepted a call to the Unitarian Socie- 
ty in Danvers. 


I> Albert H. Nelson has been appointed by 
the Governor and Council, District Attorney in 








inches, giving a fall of an inch and 1§ handredths 


the place of Asahel Huntington. 


dig 118 Washingon street. edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 





RTHUR’S MAGAZINE of elegan Literature 
and Art for 1846. Some of the best vriters have 
| been engaged to contribute to its pages, ad the best 
| artists to embellish it. 
_ The January number for 1846, containig four beau- 
| tiful steel engravings, ir just published. Price $3,00 
per annum or single numbers 25 cts. 

May be had at SIMPKWS’s, 

dl3 21 Trenont Row. 





RS. LEE’S NEW WORK. Wat and Vult, 

or the Swiss, translated from th German of 

Jean Paul Friederich Richter, in twovols, 16mo, to 
| watch The Life, by the same author, in wo volumes. 

Will be published in a few days by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 2 School street, up stairs d13. 





rP\WENTY COPIES WANTED. The subscrib- 
ers will pay the full retail prize (three dollars,) 
for all copies of Vol 1 Norton en the Genuineness of 
the Gospels. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 Scliol street, up 
stairs. dI3 





ONGFELLOW’S POEMS—lIllustated. Also,a 
new edition of Hyperion, by H. Y. Longfellow, 
and Characteristics of Woman, by MrsJameson. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremnt Row. d13 





EVOTIONAL EXERCISES—Nw Edition.— 
Devotional Exercises for Schoolsand Families. 
A new edition with additions, 1 vol Igo; p 192. 
Published and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 2 School st, up stairs. d6 











OUTHEY’S CHRONICLE Of THE CID.— 
The Chronicle of the Cid. Fromthe Spanish, by 
ot Southey. First American dition, 8vo, pp 


Just published; for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 2. School street, up stairs. n6 





fly's LADIES ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, 
da 


for 1846, consisting of an Almasac and Memoran- 


For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 T’emont Row. d6 





ANUAL OF PRAYER AND HYMNS. A 
Manual of Prayer, for public and private wor- 
ship, with a collection of Hymns. Prepared by Rev 
William G. Elliot, second edition. 
Clergymen and others supplied vith copies for ex- 
amination. 
Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 2 School st., up stairs. n29 


ORTRAIT OF REV. DR. TUCKERMAN.— 
Price 50 cents. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 29 








MERICAN HARP, a collection of original Church 
Music, evened and composed by Chas Zeuner. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21Tremont Row. n29 


RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS. H. 
J. FINN re-opened her School on the Ist of 
October, at her residence, No} High street place, 





thousand additional words; to which is added, in the 
present edition, a supplement of several thousand ad- 
ditional words, prepared by the author, and first pub- 
lished in 1843, since his decease. 

An English periodical says: “By far the best Eng- 
lish Dictionary—indeed the only one to which an ap- 
peal can now be made as an anthority—is Webster’s ;”’ 
—which opinion is endorsed by Professor Jamieson of 
Edinburgh, and sanctioned by the most eminent litera- 
ry men in Great Britain. ritten testimonials to the 
same effect have been given by the Presidents and 
Professors of many of the American colleges, distin- 
guished divines, judges of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, and the most eminent scholars 
through the United States. 

Considering that Dr. Webster bestowed from twen- 
ty to thirty years of almost unremitted labor upon this 
greatest monument of American application, the work 
is now put extremely low. It isa library of itself, and 
essential to every student, sinee nothing can supersede 
it, until another has devoted the same labor to the prep- 
aration of a similar work, or used the materials gath- 
ered by Dr. W. 

President Humphrey, in his late Valedictory Address 
at Amherst College, says of Dr. Webster, that to him 
‘sour schools and our language are indebted more than 
to any other American, living or dead.”’ 
© cea by G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, 

ass. 

For sale in Boston by Little & Brown, Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln, B. B. Mazzey, Charles Tappan, and 
Booksellers generally. eop3w nl 





ARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, 
Blight and Bloom; including sketches of a place 
not before described, called Mons Christi. 12mo; pp 


‘This is a remarkable work.—There is an original- 
ity, a freedom of style, a beauty and depth of senti- 
ment, and a fullness of delineation m it, which are pe- 
culiar in their kind and not often equalled. The im- 
pression it leaves upon the reader is highly favorable 
to the purest and most rational forms of religious be- 
lief and observance, the amelioration of society, the 
promotion of moral reforms, and the interests of peace 
and virtue’ Christian Register. 

‘Prominent characteristics of the author of ‘Marga- 
ret’ are a wonderfully minute acquaintance with the 
language, manners, customs, virtues, vices, and daily 
household life of the country-people of New England 
at the time of the Revolution,—sharp wit, vender feel- 
ing, true moral courage, religion without cant or sanc- 
timony and no inconsiderable share of science and 
learning. The writer anderstands and believes in the 
preference of mercy to sacrifice, upon which Christ’s 
system is founded.” [The Liberator. 

‘It is not an easy work to criticise; and it is more 
to satisfy ourselves than to interest others that we 
would express our opinion of itas an extraordinary 
book.’ [Christian World. 

‘It reminds you of Southey’s Doctor, perhaps more 
than of any other book, but differs of course widely 
from that since the scene is laid in New instead of Old 
England.’ [Boston Daily Advertiser, 

‘The leading inspiration and grand drift of the work 
tend to a higher order of human character, society and 
condition.” [Practical Christian, 

‘The story is deeply interesting and affecting; to 
get at which, however, you do not pass over the exquis- 
ite episodes which are freely interspersed.” [Nor- 
wich (Conn. ) Courier, 


New York, siete 

Are constantly enlarging their facilities for the sup- 
ply of Country Dealers in — department of Litera- 
ture. Their stock of School Books embraces all the 
most popula: works now in use; and tie very liberal 
addition they have recently made to their tate of dis- 
count, must render-this ‘House’ the most available to 
purchasers. i 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
list of School Books, several of which they have lately 
published. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
LAS embody a larger amount of matter, for the price, 
. | than any similar works in use; we may safely in- 
fer, from their large circulation, that none are more 
highly appreciated by the public. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL A- 
RITHMETIC is peculiarly recommended by the ease 
and facility with which the pupil is initiated inte the 
mystery of figures. The Intellectual and Practical 
Exercises are so nicely proportioned, that he never 
wearies of his task, or forgets what he has once tor 
mitted to memory. 


SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC has been pro: 
nounced by a mathematician of the highest standing, 
to be ‘the best arithmetic ever published.’ Although 
it covers a wider field than the Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic by the same author, it is not designed to 
supersede it; but may be substituted, at the disere- 
tion of the teacher. 


KEYS to both Arithmetics, for the use of Teachers. 


CLAGGETI’S ‘ELOCUTION MADE EASY,’ 
as its name imports, is an altemipt to simplify the sub- 
ject, and adapt it to the capacity of beginners, without 
omitting of the more important Rules and Lllustrations 
of more advanced works. That the author, who isa 
practical Elocutionist, has succeeded admirably in the 
execution of his task, there can be no doubt. The 
work has already received the most flattering testimo- 
nials from Teachers and County Superintendents in 
every quarter, and has been unanimously adepted by 
the Board of Education at Baltimore, Brooklyn and 
other places, as a text book to be used in the public 
schools. Price 30 cts. 

CLAGGEET’S AMERICAN EXPOSITOR will 
be found a valuable assistant to children in acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of words and their definitions, 
TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA ma 
be regarded as a decided improvement on all preced- 
ing works. It is the first attempt that has been made 
to divest the subject of its objectionable features; and 
if necessary, it may be profitably used as a substitute 
for elementary works on Arithmetic. Price 38 cents. 





The following extract of a letter from E. G. Storke, 
Esq., Superintendent of Common Schools for Cayuga 
County, N. Y., will place the subject in its trae light: 


‘Auburn, Sept. 20, 1845. 
‘1 regard it as the legitimate successor of Colburn’s 
First Lessons: and it will, in my opinion, prove as 
valuable to the student of Algebra as that has been to 
the student of Arithmetic. It divests the subject of its 
mystery and repulsiveness, and brings its principles 
clearly before the mental vision; so simplified and_il- 
lustrated, that they can be readily comprehended by 
most pupils of from 10 to 12 years of age. 
‘I therefore hail with pleasure this new and valua- 
ble incentive to mental exercise in our schools, and am 
satisfied that the work has but to be examined, to be 
approved and adopted, It is peculiarly adapted to the 
wants of our Common Schools; and, to facilitate its 
introduction, we shall give the members of our Teach- 
ers’ Institute, which is soon to .convene, daily and 
thorough exercises in it.’ 
IVES’ MUSICAL SERIES. The Musical A.B. 
C. (now in press) will torm No 1 ofa series embrac- 
ing the entire course of study, and intended to perfect 
the scholar in that important branch of education in the 
shortest possible way. It is a Work of great simplic- 
ity, adapted to the capacity of the merest child. 
THE MUSICAL SPELLING BOOK, or No 2, 
bears the same relation to the preceding that an ordi- 
nary Spelling Book does to the Book of the English 
Alphabet. 


_ THE MUSICAL READING BOOK, No 8, as 
its name imports, will enable the pupil to combine and 
apply the elementary principles embraced in the fore- 
going Nos. and qualify him for mastering the more 
difficult performances of the Beethoven Collection. 
THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
CRED MUSIC contains a New Method of Instruc- 
tion in the Rudiments of Music and the Art of Read- 
ing with Intonation. The reputation of the Auther is 
sufficient to give it a passport to public patronage 
without the aid of testimonials or recommendatory no- 
tices. This new edition is characterized by a style of 
elegance in the ‘getting up,’ «which is seldom found in 
works of this description. Price only $1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Challenge of Barletta, by Massimo D’Azeglio. 
: — Florentine Histories, 2 vols, by Niccolo Mach- 
iavelli. 
The Citizen of a Republic, by Ansaldo Ceba. 
The Autobiography of Vittoria Alfieri. 
Prairiedom, or Rambles and Scrambles in Texas or 
New Eshemadura, by a Southron. 
The Artist, Merchant, and Statesman, by C. Ed- 
wards Lester. 
Molodies, by Gen. G. P. Morris. 
Fanny Forester’s First Book of Sketches. 
Rambles by Land and Water, or Notes and Travels 
in Cuba and Mexico, by B. M* Norman. 
Ihe Mirror Library. 
IN PRESS. 
A Work on Modern Greece, by G. A. Perdicaris, 2 
vois. 
Montezuma, Last of the Aztecs; a Historical Ro- 
mance, by Edward Maturin. 
The Prince, by Machiavelli. 
The Old Continental, er the Price of Liberty, by J. 
K. Paulding. 
Man in the Republic,a Poem, by Cornelius Mathews. 
A Primary Geography, by Roswell C. Smith. 
| The Musical A: B. C., a Method of Teaghing Mu- 
sic ~ Children, with Songs to sweeten their studies. 
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ATEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
LN The subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
of every description, at his residence at the old stand, 
opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, en- 
trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals 
can see him alone, at any time, at the above place. 
Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af- 
forded relief to three thousand persons, for the last 
five years. All may rest assured of relief who 
calland try Trusses of his manufacture. He is now 
confident he can give every individual relief who may 
call upon him. 
The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty yeurs, from different patent manufactories , 
and now continues to wear those of his own manufac- 
ture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he hason hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be had 
elsewhere. 
J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds similar to those that the late Mr John Beath, of 
this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 
Boston, together with the patent elastic spring Truss, 
withthe spring pads. ‘Trusses without steel springs— 
these give relief ia all cases of rupture, and a large 
proportion prodace a perfect cure—they can be worn 
dey and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um- 
bilical spring Trusses, made in four different ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for Po- 
lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a 
descent of the rectum can ride on horseback with per- 
fect ease and safety. 
Mr Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where pessaries have 
failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
boards, are always kept on hand. Asa matter of con- 
venience and not of speculation, the undersigned w ill 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac- 
tories, which they can have, if his does not suit them; 
after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them ;— 
Dr Hull’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundell’s do, Sal- 
mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 
Marsh’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin- 
gle do, Stone’s Trusses. Also, Trusses for children 
of all sizes. 
Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 
Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. Mrs 
F. has been engaged in the above business for ten years. 
He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he is 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, aud 
young persons do not want their cases known, 
[Certificate from Dr Robbins. ] 
Since the death of Mr John Beath I have ased, in 
preference to all other Trusses, those made by Mr J. 
F. Foster of Boston. B. G, ROBBINS, M.D. 
Roxbury, 1843. 
ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 





OYES’S JOB. An Amended Version of the 
Book of Job, with an Introduction and Notes, 
chiefly explanatory, by Dr George R. Noyes; y 

edition revised and corrected, 1 vol 12mo. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 2 School st, up stairs. ald 

JOHN s. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 

{KG- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. . . 
iskos feb 18 








HE BLIND Manufacturee COMFORTERS, of 
T various qualities, and offer them for sale at prices 
NSTI- 


varying from $1 to $3, at the Depot OF THE 











where she will be happy to rective as pupils young 
misses from five to twelve yearsof age. 018 


Published and for sale by JORDAN & WILEY, 
121 Washington st. S3tis8tos nl5 


tution, No 152 Washington st. Stis snl 


Pp’ INE & BURGESS, Publishers and Wholesale 
Dealers in School and Miscellaneous Books, 
Blank Work, Stationery, &c. &c.; 62 John street, 
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